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This Big Flag 


FREE 


to any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,00( 
schools with these beautiful flags fre: 











HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 
Have you a flag for yout room? 
No school is really a school without a flag in sight 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you ca 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 
; Here is the way:— 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room or scho« 
All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. Then, explain th 
you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to sell 
; , only ro cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyo 
will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. Ina few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next d 
they bring you the money. 
Phat is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 
You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
= don’t — We Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 
1e same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, ; unti 3 ste 
. \ ‘ you, all che aid, g flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars no 
painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, ¢! 
— : made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. ‘The same flag that sells at re 
rom 94 to 95. 


Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. Read. them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The Received the picture of Washington in good order in Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex 
—— are very proud of it and never tire of telling people due time. The scholars took great delight in selling cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag 
ar ae et the flag. Your plan is certaimly a fine the buttons and had most of them sold by the second have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so litt 
rae a = SC oss one to have to go without a flag morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend y 
will cutally meteianad 6. plan. My pupils and I Fioyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O, flag to any sc hool or residence desiring an exceller 
Maset Bates, Burt, lowe. ; The flag came March 6th and was all you represented large sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoor 
} 2 ES, ’ * it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 2S Well as indoors and there is no danger of fadin 
_We received our flag some time ago and are delighted schools should have. Wishing you success in your ! certainly will do all I can for & company having su 
with it. It is far better than we had hoped for. Thank~- good work, I am, ‘: a great aim. BEerRNarD C. CoccAn, 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the Outve WinfieLp, Mason, Mich. Principal oj Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich 


school in District No. 11, Bethany. . : 
Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such , Have received our picture and are well pleased wit 


P . ‘ ee that every school should see *‘ Old Glory” floating above it and consider our efforts to secure it well repa 
The flag was duly received and in good condition. their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky Will recommend you all in my power. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. ey " ay ‘ f Gertruve C. DALey, Assonet, Mas 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the Enclosed find money order for which please send me ‘ 5 age ae pas Sac 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude the flag. This makes three flags that I have secured Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to tha: 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundan t!TO™ you. It goes Without saying I am satisfied with you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is « 
success in your work, I remain r your plan and method of doing business, and the flags tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your | 
G. Ricuarp Hiuecass, Richland Center, Pa. 97€ certainly all right. ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mic/ 
, . . G. W. Harspercer, Jackson, O. a" . , . 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my The flag is received and please accept our sinc 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves _ Received the flag you sent and the children are de- thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hand 
room. ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. Exia Suiriey, Findlay, O. said, ‘‘ Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the pack 
> le } J 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- Apam P. Frey, Jordan, Pa 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it 
had disposed of them. The children working for the such a beauty. : : . even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall rec« 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. RutH Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it i 
Mazir F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the b 
Have received the flag and am delighted with yéur and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of 1 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow flag is now waving over our school-house and every- pupils I am, 
teachers. Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. body is proud of it. ANNA Opstep, Allamuchy, N.J. Mase  C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass 


Wwashingseton and Liuincolin 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriot 
Washington and Lincoln. : 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoll 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you wan 
tons. [Ceces out the kind 20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a pictur 
you don’t want}. As soon as that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and One of these offers should interest you right now. 
you are to send me, all charges Show your progressiveness. 
Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture th: 
will make your room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra mone 
writing a few letters for us to other teachers. -You can do the same. 


DIR. 0 ccccccucvecetcctesestecdségncsestscness osede =a Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
Address : MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana. 





GENTLEMEN :—Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag: 
Washington, Lincoln But- 


{State whether you want the q 
picture of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln]. 





City .. 
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Order Columbus and Pilgrim Pictures NOW. 
ONE CENT EACH S273.3%, 
Size 54x 8 inches. 
Also Half-cent Size, Two-cent Size and Seven-cent Size. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Two Cents Each for-13 or more. Size 7x9. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
mcluding margin, 22x28. 75 cents each; 8 for 
$5.50. Portraits, $1.00 each. 


SEND TO-DAY 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 
1000 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored Bird 
picture. Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. Pilgrims Going to Church 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Puritans Going to Church Washington Crossing the Delaware 








FREE 


and all subjects. 


This is the Season to get a 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


For Use Throughout the Year 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories 
acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full inf-rmation, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, covering all grades 


“OUR LIBRARIAN” 





2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








NEW — COMPLETED 1912 


1280 Large Pages 275 Illustrations 


A new series of teachers’ guide books fashioned after the 
first series of the Plan Books (which sold over 350,000 copies), 
but designed to meet present-day needs. 


PAPER BINDING 
In ten numbers, one for each school month, September to June, 
inclusive. Fully illustrated. 128 large pages, each. Price any 
month, 25 cents. Postpaid. Per set of ten months, 1280 pages, 


$2.25. Prepaid. 
CLOTH BINDING 
Flexible Green Cloth. Three volumes, uniform in size and 
style of binding. Autumn — Winter — Spring. The complete 
set of three cloth-bound volumes. Price, $4.00. Prepaid. 





THE PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS 


By MARIAN M. GEORGE 


NEW PLANS: NEW METHODS: NEW IDEAS 
The New Primary Plan Books are modern in thought and new 
throughout. Education, as exemplified in these books, has for its 
object character growth and is based on the fundamental relation - 
ship of the child to his environment. 


PURPOSE AND DEVELOPMENT 

The work as outlined, and to a great degree developed, is ex- 
tensive enough to furnish. matter for the first three grades in 
classes working under different conditions. There is such a 
wealth of material that the course is one to be selected from, not 
one to be covered. 

The new Primary Plan Books follow the old in so far as they 
assist the teacher in making out her daily plans, and in showing 
how school work may be correlated —and only so far. The 
work provided is new and conforms to present-day methods and 
requirements. The references are new and complete, thus 
enabling the teacher to turn to her book-shelf or obtain without 
trouble from the library the needed book or appropriate song or 
story to be used in connection with the day’s lesson. Special at- 
tention has been devoted to Industrial Work, Ethical Culture, 
Right Living and the prevention of disease through the care of the 
human body and the study of food, shelter and covering. The 
books not only indicate what to do, but they tell how to do it. 


THE PLAN BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND GRAMMAR GRADES 
By MARIAN M. GEORGE 

The same general plan of work followed in the Primary set is con- 
tinued in the Intermediate. Every page is helpful and attractive. 

The prices are the same: 

Paper binding, each month, 25 cents. Postpaid. Per set, ten 
months, $2.25. Prepaid. 

Cloth binding —complete set — 3 volumes, $4.00. Prepaid. 





A set of the Plan Books is equal in practical worth a shelf full of | 
| “ Teachers’ Books.” No magazine, no other book, or set of books supplies 
| the material contained in these volumes. Send for descriptive iliustrated 
| circular. You should own a set of the Plan Books. | 


' 





A. FLANACAN COMPANY, Dept. B CHICACO 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY OF 


HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLER 


“The advancement of our pupils in spelling has never been so rapid as under the course as given by 
Mr. Hicks.” 


“The best spelling book I ever used in my school.’’ 
“The most satisfactory book we have ever used thus far.” 


“We are delighted with the results obtained with Hicks’s Champion Speller. At our recent mid-year 
examinations we had not a single failure in eleven classes.” 


“Tt is by far the best spelling book on the market.” 
“‘ For conciseness, practicability, for intensive study, and arrangement of lessons it has no equal.” 


“For pure ‘unfrilled’ spelling and for an efficient system of drill in it, I have seen nothing that will beat 
Hicks.” 


“You couldn’t have back our Hicks Spellers for three times their cost. We have brought home the prize 
in both of the spelling contests with two other schools.” 


“‘Hicks’s Champion Speller is helping us to get better results in spelling.” 
“Tt is sane and workable.” 


“My twelve teachers are highly pleased with the general plan of the book and say that the teaching of 
spelling with Hicks’s book is a delight.” 


‘‘Far in advance of any other book I have ever used both as to material and arrangement. I can 
recommend it most heartily.” 


‘‘The words are well arranged and wisely selected, and the work is made definite.” 





FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


























The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- . 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 





The Montessori Method 


During the coming school year, The House 
Spears will offer lectures on the Montesso: 
Method in several American cities. These le 
tures will be delivered by teachers who hav 
studied the method under Doctor Montessori i 
Rome. The plan of these presentations of th 
method varies from single hourly talks to a com 
prehensive series of forty lectures. The metho: 
can only be presented in this manner in a ver: 
few cities because of the small number of proper! 
equipped lecturers. Teachers interested in th 
possibility of having these lectures at a pla 
where they could attend, should address 


CARL R. BYOIR, Presiden: 


THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK CITY 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 


water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to Rumrorp 
Cuemicat Works, Providence, R.1., for trial size bottle, 
Postage paid. 
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Conservation in the School- 
Room 


Mary ELLERTON 


ONSERVATION, the storing up of natural resources, 

is one of the vital questions before the nation to-day. 

We all agree that it is a wise and provident measure, 

we all see in this “laying up for the morrow” the 

only safeguard for the nation’s future, and yet we fail, many of 

us, to bring the questions a little nearer home and apply the 

same solution to our own problems, the problems of the 

school-room. Where is true conservation more needed — 

conservation of energy, of time, of material? These are 
problems which confront every thoughtful teacher. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY 


We hear so much these days of tired, wornout teachers, 
who manage to scrabble through the school year somehow, 
but who are obliged to spend their whole summer in recuper- 
ating: “Tonics for Teachers” enliven the advertising pages 
of our educational papers: “Teachers’ Rest-Havens,” and 
so-called “rest-cures,” blossom as naturally and as regularly 
as the June daisies. And the pity of it is, they all have steady 
patronage, and seem to minister to a crying need. Gone are 
the days of the cheerful, buxom school-teacher who taught 
until her white hairs crowned her with her well-earned halo, 
who even then, though retired from active service, became 
a counsel and guide for the younger generation of teachers, 
who even then “kept her hand on the reins.” How many of 
us do that to-day? Not many, you must admit. And yet 
there are a few, I am glad to say. If you wish to follow their 
example, watch them and see how they do it; see, if you can, 
wherein their methods differ from your own. In the first 
place you will find that they, consciously or unconsciously, 
store up their energy —conserve it for future use. They do 
their work quietly and easily because they know just wh 
they are going to do and how they are going to doit. This is 
“Planning Your Work,” and it is Lesson I for every would-be 
disciple of the conservation theory. 

Now do you suppose that our model teacher spends all her 
spare time planning her work? Indeed she does not. In 
the first place she simplifies her work; she plans to do only 
the most necessary things, and cuts out the “embroidery” 
as far as possible. Do you plead that you have a “hard and 
fast”? program, that the principal insists, and the school- 
committee backs her up? Then object, and keep on ob- 
jecting. Go to your Teachers’ Conventions and object; there 
are several thousands of you. Raise your voice in a united 
effort and I think you will be heard. If, however, you make 
your own program, be sure of the things you want to do, but 
do not try to do them all at once. Do not crowd everything 
into one day, another day is coming. And do not try to do 
what some other teacher does. Find your own work, your 
own pace, and keep to it. 

Having done all this, get your materials ready beforehand. 
Prepare always a little more than you think you will need. 
This is “Preparing for Emergencies,” Lesson 2. Have you 
ever considered how much nervous strength you use up when 
in the drawing period you are confronted by the child who 
has been absent for weeks, and for whom you naturally did 
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not prepare material? What happens when Bobby spoils 
the dainty valentine which he intended for Mother? What 
happens when you have a restless little visitor during occupa- 
tion period? Be ready for these emergencies; it will save 
time and nerve-force. 

“All this have I done from my youth up,” you may quote, 
Very well; perhaps what you need, then, is Lesson 3, “Go 
Slowly!” This may read like a familiar highway-posted 
warning, but it is just as necessary for teachers as it is for 
automobilists. It is a great mistake to hurry little children 
beyond their natural speed; it tires them and it tires you. In 
the end you accomplish more if you “make haste slowly!” 
When Bertie’s “fingers are all thumbs,” when Dorothy 
stumbles over her phonics, when Carl reads so slowly and 
monotonously that your toes crimp up in your shoes, stop a 
bit and remember the warning, “Go Slowly.” This is not 
the time for hurry, this is the time for patience, loving-kindness 
and the all-pervading power of a good example. Teach the 
clumsy fingers to follow your own deft movements, but go 
slowly; teach the halting lips to form the sounds, but take your 
time; reading the passage yourself will spur Carl on mo~ 
than any well-meant prod you may give him. There is 
plenty of time; remember that,when you feel impatient. Six 
months from now your “trials” may all astonish you, but you 
must live the six months day by day. 

Lesson 4 “Be good-natured.” When you have learned 
the first three lessons, the fourth one will come quite as a 
natural consequence, When your work is well planned, well 
prepared, and you have learned to go at the children’s pace 
rather than at your own, things go so well that you feel good- 
natured, do you not? I ask the question, because I have 
seen so many unsmiling faces in the school-rooms where I 
have visited, “ do not ask you to tack on a forced smile 
when you dress for school; nothing excites pity more than 
that, but can’. you look pleasant? If not, why not? Per- 
haps you arc not well; then go to the doctor and lose no 
time in following his advice. Or you may prefer to be your 
own physician, but whatever the treatment, you should be, you 
can bey too per cent efficient when you step into your school- 
room each morning. Perhaps you were out late the evening 
before. and feel tired, Is this a*good way to conserve your 
energy? “Cut it out!” as the boys say. Leave the social 
engagements until Friday evening or Saturday, Go to bed 
early at least five nights in the week, and reserve Sunday as 
a real “day of rest.” Perhaps you are not happy in your 
work; you have done your best and yet teaching seems a kind 
of drudgery; there is no pleasure in it, If this is honestly 
so, then this talk is not for you; it is for real teachers, and real 
teachers find pleasure and reward in their work even under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

“But how will being good-natured conserve my energy?” 
you may ask, “Try it and see,” ismy answer. “Laugh and 
grow fat,” is a well-known saying, and a good one for teachers, 
Good-nature is contagious; have you evernoticed it? ‘Laugh 
and the world laughs with you,” is very true, The world was 
made for the optimist, and that is what our model teacher 
is every time. Do you remember feeling contrary and mis- 
chievous when the good-natured teacher filled the room with 
her sunny presence? Of course not. It is the “grouchy” 
teacher who has the most cases of discipline every time. 

“T am sorry to be obliged to be severe with you, Thomas,” 
said Miss J, with the “more in sorrow than in anger’ look 
which most teachers wear for such occasions, 

“Qh, that’s all right,” said Thomas magnanimously, “I 
don’t mind your fierce looks!” 

Anditistrue. “Fierce looks” often make little impression 
while a smile may win yourcase, Try it, it is worth while. 

Now in order to conserve your energy you must have energy 
enough to conserve. That is axiomatic. At the end of each 
day, at the end of each week, even our model teacher feels 
that “virtue has gone out of her,” her storeof energy is some- 
what depleted, and she must lay in a fresh supply. How shall 
she do it? There are many ways — exercise, change, di- 
version, rest, or a judicious mixture of them all may suit your 
case. Out-of-door exercise, nourishing food and complete 
rest is what most teachers need. A day of the city for the 
country teacher, and a day of the country for the city teacher 
is a good prescription. Some find their best rest in books, 
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others in pictures, others in nature. “Make yourselves nests 
of pleasant thoughts!” says Ruskin. If all teachers spent 
their spare time in living up to this wise suggestion how much 
happier we should all be, pupils as well as teachers. 

Conserve your energy. Remember that the future needs 
you and your ripened experience. 


CONSERVATION OF TIME 

A teacher who plans her work well and prepares her material 
beforehand saves time as well as energy. She knows just what 
she is going to do and how sheis going to do it; she is ready 
for emergencies and so naturally goes at her work in a business- 
like way. Her brain is clear and her head is cool; you may 
read “actual business from the start” in her every motion. 
She gives her directions clearly and so saves the time usually 
spent in correcting needless mistakes. She appoints regular 
assistants from the class who help in the distribution of books 
and materials. The lesson which she plans is simple and 
short enough so that at its conclusion there may be ample 
time for the proper collection of books and materials. ‘She 
thus saves careless mistakes, poor work and nerve-wear, 
and in the end she saves time. You see she believes in ‘he 
scientific management of her business—teaching and 
managing the affairs of the school-room. 

Now saving time and “conserving” time may seem at first 
to have a different meaning, but in the end they amouni to 
practically the same thing. For instance, Miss B, our model 
teacher, has prepared for her occupation lesson so well that the 
children finish five minutes before time for the next period. 
But Miss B does not waste the time; every minute is valuale 
to her. She selects a corps of assistants who distribute the 
busy-work for the next period, while she herself gives the class 
a few minutes’ physical exercise at the front of the room. In 
this way she saves so much time in the reading period which 
follows that she has plenty of time to oversee and collect 
the busy-work material and give out the number work for the 
following period. As the result of these time-saving expedi- 
ents she has opportunity to correct all her papers during the 
number period and even explain mistakes and give extra help 
to the laggards of the class. The ten minutes she has thus 
gained saves her a half-hour’s work after school. Is that 
not true conservation of time? 

Now how does Miss B spend the time she has thus saved? 
Does she stay after school and plan her work for the next day? 
Not a bit of it! She turns the key in her school-room door 
and goes straight out into the sunshine! She takes a good, 
long walk or bicycle ride, and reaches home heartily fatigued, 
so that she enjoys her hour’s nap before dinner. 

After a bath and fresh clothes, followed by a dinner for 
which she has a keen appetite, she is ready to spend her even- 
ing upon her school work. 

One capable teacher decries this program, for she does not 
believe in taking her school cares home with her. 

“School work belongs in the school-house,” she says. “I 
can do twice as much in half the time in the golden hours 
before school in the morning. Then I feel fresh and rested, 
I have all my materials at hand, and I do not have time ‘or 
non-essential details, I spend my evenings socially, usually 
at home, and go to bed early. It is the best way, I think.” 

Contrast with these two Miss A, who will not permit herself 
to leave the school-room until everything is ready for the next 
day’swork. When school is over she is tired physically and 
mentally, and has to lash her weary brain to the accomplish- 
ment of the task before her. Of course it takes her twice as 
long sometimes it is late and dark when she starts for home, 
and even then she frequently carries a lot of uncorrected 
papers with her. She is too tired to walk, so takes a car and 
reaches home in time for a dinner she is too weary to eat 
Perhaps she spends her evening worrying through the unfin 
ished work, but more likely in utter revolt she goes out to some 
entertainment, returns at a late hour, and goes to bed with 
that nightmare of unfinished work to haunt her dreams. Un- 
rested, dissatisfied, she goes to school the next day with her 
untouched work under her arm. Do you think that day is a 
successful one in Miss A’s school? Would you not like to 
preach “Conservation” to her? ; 

Now you will find that those teachers who manage their 
work well have time and energy to spare at the end of the 
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school-year. They do not have to spend their summers in 
“resting up” at a sanitarium, or even in visiting some long- 
suffering cousin in the country. They have conserved their 
energy and their time and they make good use of both. Miss 
H,an up-to-date teacher, spent six weeks of her vacation year 
after year for some time taking a course in domestic science. 
When she received her diploma a fine position in the west was 
offered her, and she was ready for it. She had made good use 
of her time. 

Miss N spends her summers in an original way too, Find- 
ing a deserted farm-house on a good automobile route, she 
opened a little tea-room, Her vine-covered tea-garden, her 
well-appointed table, and cosy rest-room proved so attractive 
to tourists that the business grew, and finally Miss N decided 
to give most of her time to it, spending her winters (the-tea- 
room was closed for four months), in substituting, and giving 
lectures to Normal classes, 

Miss X, a bright little teacher in a New England village 
school, spent several summers as head-waitress at a mountain 
hotel. Her experiences of the three summers thus spent fill 
a book which is now bringing in good royalties. 

These were all stirring, busy, active-minded women who 
were simply too full of energy to spend their enforced vaca- 
tion in meaningless inactivity. They were alive to their 
finger-tips in spite of their “hard year’s work!” We may all 
be ~9 if we will — we have only to plan our work so that we 
conserve our time and our energy. Every time we “make 
our heads save our heels’ we are bringing the possibility 
nearer. 


CONSERVATION OF MATERIAL 


Compared with the conservation of energy and of time, 
the conservation of material seems a matter of minor import- 
ance, as in fact it is, and yet when one considers the vast 
sums spent yearly in this country for materials alone, it seem 
as if the topic should be earnestly considered. We live in a 
land of careless opulence, in a land whose plentiful harvests 
and abundant natural resources have encouraged us to live 
giving “no thought for the morrow,” ‘The average American 
lives well and spends freely, he makes money easily and spends 
it thoughtlessly. As we have never learned the lesson of true 
frugality, it is scarcely to be wondered at that we spend Uncle 
Sam’s money just as freely as we do our own, Uncle Sam 
pays the bills for school materials, we may say, why then 
should we give the matter a second thought? But “Uncle 
Sam,” after all, is only a general term which stands for the great 
body of American people; it is the tax-payers themselves who 
are paying the bills — we are simply spending our own money. 
Unless we wish to be notorious as a nation of spenders it be- 
hooves us to start at the beginning to teach the needed lessons 
of thrifty living and wise spending. Where is a better place 
to teach these lessons than in school? How can we hope 
to teach thrift to our pupils if we ourselves are wasteful and 
extravagant in the use of school materials? 

We as a people are proud of our public school system, we 
spend our money for it freely and ask no questions. And yet 
those who know the figures could open our eyes with the sum 
total of expense for one year’s supply of books and materials, 
The item of paper alone represents a goodly part of the sum. 
Since slates have been abolished the paper requisition has been 
mounting up. An adequate supply of cheap material is sup- 
plied for work in the lower grades, and as the paper is not of 
an expensive quality and the supply is fairly abundant, neither 
pupil nor teacher hesitates to use it freely. If one could 
examine the waste-baskets of a city school each day, one would 
begin to think that we were trying to teach our children how 
to waste in a princely fashion. We try to teach our pupils 
neatness in the handling of their materials, why should we 
not teach them thrift and economy in the saving andconserva- 
tion of their materials? It is a salutary lesson for any Ameri- 
can child to learn. 

A certain wise teacher provides each of her pupils with a 
large paper envelope in which he saves half sheets of paper and 
odd bits of material that may be left over from his busy-work. 
These he uses from time to time as he needs them. The 
teacher keeps an eye on these envelopes, commending those 
who are good collectors, and who have kept their material 
Neatly. 
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Another teacher has an “inspector” who has charge of the 
waste-basket. The inspector carries the waste-basket up 
and down the aisles at stated periods, and watches to see that 
no one throws away usable material. ‘There is a scrap-box in 
this room and into it go all extra pieces of paper saved during 
the day. Papers for spelling and busy-work usually come 
out of the scrap-box. Scraps of bright-colored cutting papers 
and bits of drawing paper are saved in another box. Into 
this also go the pasteboard backs of pads, thé edges of mounts 
and the remnants of Christmas and valentine material. Great 
are the possibilities of that scrap-box! Many a busy-work les- 
son is provided from its store, many a happy child has delved 
in it’ 

These are some of the ways of saving paper. There are 
many other things the teacher may save by taking a little 
thought — pencils, for instance. Most of the pencils which 
await the pencil-sharpener at the close of the school day are 
not worn or even blunted by use, they are broken by careless 
handling. To produce a point on such a pencil often takes 
a good inch from the pencil’s length. A few such sharpenings 
and the pencil is no longer fit for ordinary use. The wise 
teacher who wishes to save her materials begins by teaching 
her pupils how to vse a pencil properly. She or her assistaat 
sees every discarded pencil and knows the reason why. She 
commends a child who keeps his pencils well; she treats the 
matter as an important one, and the children come to regard 
it so, too, 

A primary teacher, who has the correct theory in her mind, 
saves her short pencils, cuts a ring around each and attaches 
to it a loop of bright-colored cord or ribbon long enough to 
go over a child’s head. These are the “baby” pencils, and 
they are always in great demand. The children consider it 
a great favor to be allowed to wear one for a whole session. 
Seldom are the points of the “baby” pencils broken. When 
they have to be sharpened finally they are blunted by actual 
use, 

Paints, paint brushes and crayons are much abused and 
wasted simply because the children are rather heedless and 
have not been taught to use their materials properly. Paints 
are wasted by the use of too much water, brushes are worn 
out by improper handling and lack of care, crayons are fre- 
quently broken and lost. Why should not each child keep 
his own paint-box, his own crayons? Being responsible 
for them will arouse his pride, he will wish to take care 
of them, for temporarily they are his own. This method 
also does away with distribution and collection of the 
materials, 

The proper care of books is an important matter, of course. 
Every teacher should begin early to teach her pupils how to 
handle a book properly. Few children know how to open a 
new book properly, they usually bend it back and break the 
binding. ‘Teach them to open a few pages at a time at back 
and front until the book spreads easily and naturally. Clean 
hands should be insisted upon, rough treatment of books 
promptly discouraged. Partly worn books are harder to 
take care of than new books because the children take little 
pride in them. The teacher should keep a watchful eye out 
for torn pages and mend them at once; a little patch may 
save a big tear. Whenever possible a child should be allowed 
to keep the same book throughout the course; he will naturally 
take more pride in the appearance of his books if he alone is 
responsible for their condition. 

Busy-work material should be very carefully supervised. 
Children thoughtlessly waste a great deal of their material, 
especially when they work without the direct attention of the 
teacher. They are often too generous in the use of mucilage, 
so they should be given a very little at a time, and be taught 
to apply it with a toothpick. Torn paper weaving mats may 
be used again as strips, short lengths of worsted or silkateen 
left from sewing cards may be saved for the “rainbow box.” 
The “rainbow box” supplies a good kind of busy-work ot its 
own — the sorting of colors. Materials of all kinds may be 
saved for it. In this and many other ways a clever teacher 
can provide plenty of busy-work at little expense if she will 
give a little time and thought to the matter. 

The proper use of school property should be a child’s earliest 
lesson in conservation. His own desk should come first, of 
course. He should be taught to keep it in perfect order inside 
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and outside. Scratches and‘ink-stains may be the result of 
accident, but as a usual thing the accident was a careless 
one. 

A teacher who takes pride im the appearance of her room 
keeps a star list of those who keep their desks in good 
condition. She has a “Vigilance Committee’ who attend 
to the floor and the boards. Anyone reported by a Vigilant 
for the careless appearance of the floor about his desk has a 
personal interview with the teacher. This was not often 
necessary. 

Children who are thus taught to be careful in their school- 
room seldom injure or deface any other part of the school 
property. They have learned their lesson when and where 
they should learn it. 

Once begun on the subject of conservation and we find that 
it has many sides. But whether it be our energy, our time 
or our material we are planning to save, it amounts in the 
end to the same thing. We begin by trying to teach our pupils 
a lesson in thrift, and we end by humbly learning a few great 
lessons ourselves. 


The Stories Told by the Desks 


Mary A. LASELLE 


We imagine that most teachers shrink instinctively from 
examining closely the contents of the pupils’ desks, It is 
not very hard to call the disorderly pupils’ attention to the 
fact that his desk should be kept in a more orderly fashion, 
or to bestow a word of praise upon the orderly little girl 
whose books are always at the right angle and whose papers 
are always at hand when demanded. It is not so easy or so 
pleasant, however, to examine carefully the scraps of docu- 
mentary evidence, the little note books, and the other private 
matter that accumulates in the desk of nearly all pupils. And 
yet, sometimes, those bits of paper, those fragments of 
notes, those laboriously written memoranda give one an 
insight into the real nature of the boys or girls; an insight 
that could not be obtained in any other way. 

To Mary Jones’s teacher, Mary appears to be a stolid, prac- 
tical little girl whose one idea i§ to secure one hundred per 
cents upon all of her papers. But scraps of paper found in 
Mary’s desk in her unmistakable handwriting show that her 
little mind is filled with romantic ideas concerning the tall, 
gawky Simpkins in the back row. 

Careless, heedless, slovenly Gertie Brown has a little hand- 
made memorandum tucked away in one corner in which, 
to: her astonishment, her teacher finds choice bits from 
the poets, and, best of all, some of Gertie’s comments upon 
them, which show that in her mind are blooming lovely 
thoughts. 

Nothing contraband is found in idle Willie Johnson’s desk, 
but the champion debater, John Jackson, has a yellow back 
dime novel. Crumbs and a large splash of gum are found in 
the desk of the best-dressed girl in the room. 

Susie Myers has a mammoth blank book labelled “Work I 
Have Done,” in which pages are mostly blank. We read in 
Helen Forsyth’s record of work done that she has learned to 
cook fifty different articles of food. As Helen is invariably 
interested in eating, we are not surprised at this record. 
Jennie Myers and Katie MacDonald have evidently been 
exchanging notes about the red-haired Parker boy and the 
teacher scowls as she looks about for another seat for one of 
the girls. : 

Yes, the careful examination of the desks, occasionally, is 
valuable work, because it gives one a knowledge of the real 
boy and the real girl. With some we are encouraged and 
with others discouraged; but, at least, we know our boys and 
girls better because of this investigation, and it is only as we 
know them well that we can give to each one the help that he 
needs. To one, a word of kindly ridicule; to another, a 
quiet word of praise; to a third, an earnest word of warning; 
to a fourth, a stern rebuke. 

The desk tells many a story of tendencies, habits, inclina- 
tions, which is valuable for the teacher to know in order that 
she may really help each boy and girl for whom she is respon- 
sible. 
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Talking Shop 


E. C. EmRLICcCH 


The second week in October I met my little friend, Miss 
Thompson, staggering under the weight of two suit cases. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. “You aren’t surely 
moving this time of the year?” 

She nodded almost savagely. 

“Tf I had stayed another week at my boarding house, | 
believe I should have been too demoralized to continue teach- 
ing.” 

“What was the matter? When I saw you early in Septem- 
ber you were so delighted because you seemed to have found 
an ideal place for the winter. You were to be the only boarder 
and were glad that the three daughters of the house were te::ch- 
ing and that the father had once been a principal of a high 
school.” 

“That was just the trouble,” sighed Miss Thompson. “I! 
thought that it would be such an advantage to a young tea: her 
like me to have the benefit of the experience of the girls and 
their father. But 'efore I knew it, the dinner table bec. me 
a regular Teachei ,’ Institute. Mary, the domestic scicnce 
teacher, seemed to take a peculiar delight in estimating the 
food value of every dish as it appeared; Catherine, the 
school teacher, used to spend the meal in arguing with her 
father, who objected to what he termed her new-fanvled 
notions about the teaching of science and mathematics; nd 
Lucy, the kindergartner, always had a half dozen or more 
stories to relate concerning her pupils and their smart sayinys.” 

“But weren’t these gatherings helpful?” 

“They would have been if they had not got on my nerves. 
And it was almost impossible to spend my evenings pleasantly, 
for the girls, meaning to help me, I suppose, were in the habit 
of dropping into my room for a little chat, where they talked 
shop for an hour or two until I was too tired to study or read, 
and had to go right to bed.” 

“Where are you going to board now?” 

“T’ve found a place where my room is not half so comiort 
able although I’m paying more board. But the other boar«ers 
are a stenographer, a book agent and a woman doctor, and | 


know I won’t be bored or annoyed by their shop talk every 
evening.” 


Just Visitin’ 
GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


HERE were once two very dear old people with no par- 
ticular ties in the world, save 4 love for neighboring, 
who took and gave much pleasure by going f-™ 
time to time upon little jourreys to the homes vo! 

many friends. When asked where their journeys were to 
take them, they invariably replied, “Oh, just visitin’.” 
Miss Neven was both sorry and pleased when an epidemi 
of scarlet fever occasioned the closing of her school one 
month before the usual time — sorry that there should be 
so many little sufferers and pleasurably excited over a loig- 


‘coveted opportunity to go “just visitin’.” Now she would 


have the pleasure of seeing as others saw! 

Buoyed by a deep enthusiasm, her first pilgrimage was to 
a school in her own town. Some of her cheerfulness deparied 
at the school-room’s closed door — and much of her buvy- 
ancy. Why must the doors be closed? For Miss Neven 
found them with uninviting front from the strenuous West 
to the indifferent East! Necessary noises ought never to be 
annoying, and unnecessary noises ought no more to be allow ed 
behind closed doors than open ones! 

Much has been written and said in regard to the evident 
duty of parents in visiting schools, but for the first time Miss 
Neven began to wonder if something could not be writt«n 
upon their reception. Did they all feel as unwelcomed «s 
she before that cold entrance? She had never violated te 
suggestion of a closed door, but did one knock or rudely push 
in? She hesitated —and knocked. In spite of her own 
cheerful greeting, she met only a half-hearted response —t'¢ 
teacher keeping her hand on the knob the while, and not until 
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she had stated her business and practically reassured the 
Young Person that she was neither a book, insurance or pic- 
ture agent, was she invited to enter. The first impression 
was one of fussiness — the walls were covered with posters, 
calendars and other examples of “busy work.” Along the 
chalk rail a wire had been stretched from which depended 
many water colors. All were good examples, but a few would 
have been more effective and dignified. 

In a half-hearted way the Young Person took up her reader 
and proceeded with the lesson, making audible comments to 
the visitor upon the performance of each, in no complimentary 
manner. A baffled, almost hunted expression overcast each 
small countenance as the Young Person continued much as 
some speak before those who are hard of hearing or who speak 
a different language. From beginning to end, not one word 
of praise was given, and Miss Neven was as glad to escape 
at the tap of the recess bell as were the forty little ones whose 
faces wore, for the first time, a look of care-freeness! But 
after all, she was a Young Person! The city would be so 
lifferent! 

So in her freshest waist and new-kindled with an enthusi- 

asm a journey always produces, Miss Neven set out. The 
ity did not differ from the town in respect to closed doors, 
but this time Miss Neven boldly walked in and said in her 
firmest but nicest way that she had come to pay a little visit. 
“Ah, yes,” replied the Experienced One,” we will perhaps 
be able to help you.” So Miss Neven subsided into a chair 
of her own finding and prepared to be shown. The first step 
in the process was a “little politeness game” which was most 
attractive, being a merry jingle sung to the tune of ‘‘ Mulberry 
Bush” and dealing with etiquette in different phases of every- 
day life. The first plainly showed Miss Neven her error in 
walking in unannounced, for two little girls showed to per- 
fection how it should have been done! And although they 
went through illustrative situations from street to parlor 
etiquette, never once did teacher or pupils excuse themselves 
when passing in front of their visitor. The room decoration, 
however, was in exquisite taste and two teachers had the 
grade in charge. Nevertheless, Miss Neven left with a feel- 
ing akin to being snubbed rather than helped. 
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Before the last of June, Miss Neven’s delight in visiting 
had dwindled to a feeling at once of defiance and intruson. 
She felt both indignant and apologetic. 

Did not superintendents and the school board urge visitors ? 
Why did they not instruct their teachers how to receive them, 
since almost without exception she was treated as though 
she were either trying to filch from them their pet methods, 
or as an unnecessary evil? ~ 

When Miss Neven returned to her own school in the fall, 
she at once inaugurated a plan that had been gradually taking 
shape. 

The pupils designed a neat folder and wrote simply on the 
inside that pupils of Room III would:be “at home” to parents 
and friends on Fridays. Then one pupil, showing a high 
deportment average, was chosen to act as a “receiver” for a 
fortnight, the duties of the office being to receive visitors at 
the door and escort them within the room, whether on an “at 
home” day or not. A boy was chosen to see that a chair 
was placed in good position, and another to supply the visitor 
with necessary books to follow the work intelligently. Their 
term of office was the same as the “receiver’s.” As deport- 


ment was the basis upon which offices were won, it improved . 


at once and the children learned more from actual experience 
than they ever could have from any “politeness game” on 
true courtsey. Miss Neven, too, was left free, after a short 
greeting, to go on with her work without interruptions, 

The Fridays became a looked-forward-to event by many 
besides the pupils. The work of the week was reviewed at 
that time, favorite selections were read, well-loved dramatiza- 
tions given, the stereopticon lantern used, and occasionally 
light refreshments were served, consisting of school-made 
dainties as a basis, such as apple-jelly, which had been made 
under the study of trees in early fall and placed in the school 
cabinet for just such use. 

Different classes were allowed and encouraged to choose 
a Friday upon which to give a program of their own planning, 
and a marked improvement in language work resulted. 

The school became more what the social center idealists 
would have it, and before the year was over, Miss Neven 
was only grateful for her “just visitin’” experiences, 
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READING LESSONS 


Training the Beginner in 
Expression 


ALICE INGHAM 


T is the aim of every primary teacher to secure good 
I expression in reading from the very beginning. Such 

a desirable result cannot be secured, however, without 

understanding the difficulties to -be encountered and 
having a definite plan to overcome them, 

Sometimes teachers who are able to secure proper expres- 
sion are supposed to havea class of naturally good readers, and 
this is especially the case if the school be located in a neigh- 
berhood where the pupils come from homes of refinement 
and culture. It is safe to say, however, that wherever such 
a class is found, the pupils have bten carefully drilled as to 
expression, otherwise their oral reading would be halting or, 
at the best, commonplace. 

One hindrance to good expression is the fact that reading 
is such a new process to the child. While he may know the 
words well, he has not seen them often enough to enable him 
to pronounce them at once and give the sentence its proper 
meaning. This difficulty may be overcome by having the 
child read the sentence to himself before he expresses it orally. 
When he has grasped the meaning, hecan tell it in a natural 
tone to the class. 

Often at the beginning of the year, the pupil will close the 
sentence with a rising inflection, The teacher should then 
read it herself, giving the falling inflection at the close, in order 
to have the child correct his fault by imitation of her tones. 
If the pupil still persists, it is well to drop the matter and not 
allow him to repeat the mistake more than once or twice. The 
oftener he repeats, the more firmly the wrong inflection be- 
comes fixed in his mind and the other members of the class 
are apt to imitate him unconsciously. It is well for the young 
teacher not to feel discouraged, for it is a,fault which seldom 
persists very long. After the first few weeks of school, through 
hearing the proper inflection from the other members of the 
class, he will imitate them and lose the fault which seemed 
to be so serious. 

Before reading a new page, the class should be thoroughly 
drilled on the new words so that stumbling because of unrec- 
ognized words may be eliminated. Primary EDUCATION 
has given so many valuable devices for drill on the vocabulary 
of the new lesson that it will be unnecessary to give than here. 

Naturally, the first sentences in a reader are short and con- 
tain much repetition of words. Sometimes they seem mo- 
notonous to the teacher, and she herself does not grasp the 
fact that even short sentences may be given different mean- 
ings by varied inflections on the words, If the sentence is 
nothing more than: “This is James,” it is capable of being 
rendered expressively. The teacher herself then must be a 
good reader and see an opportunity in every sentence, no 


matter how short it may seem or how limited its vocabulary 
may be. 

The finer points in expression may be brought out by 
a method of questioning the pupils. Supposing that the 
pr pil has read, “This is James,” in a commonplace manner, 
laying the same amount of stress on each word. The teacher 
will be able to correct it by saying, “Does your book say, 
‘This is Frank’?” (giving a little extra emphasis to Frank.) 

The child will answer, “No, This is James,” and in the 
effort to explain to the teacher will give the proper expression. 

Perhaps he is trying to read a sentence as simple as, “ Kitt) 
can jump.” An ordinary reader will give all three words 
equal emphasis. The teacher might say, “Your book must 
say, “Kitty can run.” If he cannot see the point the first 
time, some other child will, and the class will soon learn that 
some words are more important than others. Thus the most 
simple lesson need not become monotonous to the teacher 
or pupils. 

A sentence which is common to almost all first readers is, 
“T see eggs in a nest.” This statement is usually made in 
a very matter-of-fact way. If the small pupil is asked, “Do 
you see litile birds in the nest?” he can usually reply in the 
manner desired, putting considerable vigor into his statement. 

It is sometimes difficult to make a question sound natural; 
for example, “Have you a kitty?” If the pupil is allowed 
to add the name of some member of the class, as, “Have you 
a kitty, Edward?” and if Edward answers the question, 
the proper inflection will have been secured. The fact that 
the question has been asked of some definite person seems 
to give the tone the conversational quality which is so much 
desired. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that the 
teacher is to polish up expression by a method of asking 
appropriate questions. If such a sentence as, “Here come 
more elephants,”’ has not been well read, the fitting questio 
would be, “Are these the same elephants?” referring to 2 
lesson previously read, If the sentence is, ““My brother has 
a blue coat,” the corresponding question would be, “Has your 
brother a brown coat?” 

The dramatization of reading lessons is a valuable aid ir 
securing good expression. Whenever the text of the reading 
lesson contains conversation, parts may be assigned to differ- 
ent members. of the class and the lesson may be read in dia- 
logue fashion. Should the story contain narration as well 
as conversation, one child might be assigned to read the nar- 
rative while others read the conversational parts. 

It will be seen that it is not such a difficult matter to obtain 
good expression from the beginner if the proper and persist- 
ent effort is made to secure it. It is a serious thing to have 
the reading of a beginning class lacking in expression, as it 
is almost impossible to break up the habit of mere word 
pronouncing when once it has been formed. If care is taken 
to train the beginner during the first few months of school, 
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ver little effort will need to be made during the latter part 
of the year and teacher and pupils will be free to devote their 
time to other important phases of the process of learning to 
read. 





First Grade Reading 


Grace H. HAMMOND 


reading is laid in the B-First Grade. Unless a child 

is mentally deficient or his speech is defective he can 

be taught to read, not in a sing-song style, but under- 
standingly and with expression. 

Good reading in the First Grade depends upon the teacher 
and the material she uses. 

I A vocabulary should first be selected. This vocabulary 
ought to consist of easy words with which the child is familiar, 
having used them in every-day speech. 

Il A set of expression cards should be prepared. 

III Also a set of drill cards. These drills cards are to 
have the selected vocabulary written upon them. A few 
animal pictures are necessary, such as the dog, cat, rabbit, and 
cow, these pictures to be used in the very first lessons. The 
teacher may have, besides the animal pictures, as many others 
as she thinks she can use in her story work. 


| “reading all agree that the foundation for good 


ACTION READING 


Every child likes to imitate or act, and it is advised that 
for the first month of school, a separate period of five or ten 
minutes be used for the action reading. 

Cut from old readers or magazines pictures that will repre- 
sent, “Run,” “Hop,” “Fly,” “Set,” “Bark,” and any other 
action word the teacher may wish to use. Mount these 
pictures on separate cards and under each write the action 
that the picture represents. Thus, under a picture of a dog 
that is running, write “Run.” Under the picture of a flying 
bird, “Fly.” Use capital letters for these first action words, 


Use of Cards 

Show to the class the picture of the dog running. 

Teacher What can this dog do? 

Child He can run! 

Teacher points to the word “ Run,’ 
it is “Run.” 

Teacher Who can run? A child performs the action, 
and says J ran. ‘Thus we are not only teaching the child 
to read, but to use the correct forms of speech. 

Introduce other action words in the above manner. One 
word each day is all the child can visualize at first, but the 
action words given previously should be reviewed each day. 


’ 


and tells the class 


Ways and Means of Drilling on Action Words 

1 Place the action words on cards which have no pictures. 
Let the pupils match them to the cards which have the 
pictures. 

2 Hold the above cards, one at a time, before the class 
and let the child perform the action. 

3 Place the action words on the board. Let one pupil 
point to the words, and say, “Hop, George!” George hops 
and says, “I hopped.” 

4 A pupil points to an action word and says, “May I 
fly?” 

Teacher Yes, you may fly. Pupil flies and says, “I flew.” 
If a child forgets his word, refer to the “action” picture and 
the word will soon become fixed. 

5 Teacher writes on the board. 

Fly to the (picture of window). 
Run to the (picture of door). 
Hop to the (picture of chair), etc. 

The child performs the action and tells what he did. Have 
a child stand in front and say, “Run to the door, John! Hop 
to the chair, Ethel!” 

6 Place two or more action words on the board as, Run, 
Hop, Skip. Have a child perform the three actions and say, 
I ran, hopped and skipped. 

7 Write action sentences on strips of oak-tag, as: 

Ring the bell. 
Drive the horses. 
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Sing to me. : 
Fly like a bird, etc. 

Set the cards around the blackboard ledge. Let the pupils 
choose their sentences and perform the action. 


Expression Cards 

Expression Cards can be prepared with very little work, 
and are of the greatest help and importance in the first reading 
lessons. 

Cut strips of oak-tag any desired size, say (6 x 24). ‘The 
children will bring picture cards, magazine covers, etc. Paste 
these pictures upon the cards in one corner, then write the 
expression sentence. This may be done with a brush, or the 
rubber end of a penny-pencil makes an excellent rubber-pen. 

The first expression stories should have but one word, as: 


(Picture of a fire-engine and horses) 
Fire! Fire! Fire! 
(Picture of a dog listening to a phonograph) 
Hark! Hark! Hark! 
(Picture of a little girl calling a kitty) 
Kitty, kitty, kitty. 
(Picture of a Baby crying) 
Mamma! Mamma! Mamma! 
(Picture of a dog barking) 
Bow-wow! 
(Picture of a boy taking a nest and a little girl near by who 
says) 
Don’t! Don’t! Don’t! 


Below a list of expression sentences is given. One or more 
of these can be used at the beginning of each lesson. These 
sentences will suggest others to the teacher. 
Picture — Kitty in a shoe. 

“Hello, Kitty!” 

Picture — A little pig. 

“Come, pig, pig.” 

Picture — A girl eating an orange. 

“T like oranges.” 

Picture — Boy flying a kite. 

“Fly high, high.” 

Picture — A kitty catching a bird. 

“Don’t, kitty! Don’t!” 
Picture — A little girl crying. 

“Poor little girl!” 

Picture — A boy and a pony. 

“T love my pony.” 

Picture — A girl looking at some rabbits. 

“You dear little rabbits!” 

Picture — A boy reading. 

“T can read.” 

Picture — Chickens looking at a frog. 

“What is that?” 

Picture — A little girl surrounded by puppies. 

One, two, three, four, five, six little dogs.” 
Picture — Dog listening to a phonograph 

“Hark! Who said Bob?” 

Picture — A dark forest. 

“How dark it is!” 

Picture — A little girl in a store. 

“ Have you apples to-day?” 

Picture — A puppy with a rat, the other puppies looking at 
him. 

“Run, brother! Run fast!” 

Picture — A dog putting his nose into a bowl from which 
a child is eating. 
“Go away!” 
Picture — A boy holding a fish. 
“What a fine one!” 
Picture — A lamb standing alone in a field. 
“T am lost.” 
Picture — A boy eating an apple. 

“This apple is so good!” 

Picture — A mother dog talking to her puppy. 

“Where have you been?” 


How to Use Expression Cards 
Show a card to the class. Let them look at the picture, 
and arouse interest by a few remarks about it. 
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Teacher “This dog is going to bark and this is what he 
says.” ‘Teacher points to the words and barks “ Bow-wow.” 
Have several children play they are dogs and bark ‘“ Bow- 
wow!” 

It is well in the first few lessons to let the class imitate the 
teacher, but later there will be no need of it. At first the 
words on the cards will be foreign to the child, but in a short 
time the easier words will become fixed in the child’s mind. 

As the teacher introduces new cards, let the children 
pick out the simple words they know, for every day they are 
learning these words from their blackboard stories. The 
teacher may simply point to the words with which they are 
not familiar and tell the class what they are. Now with no 
other help from the teacher, have the sentence read silently, 
then by one member of the class. Have several read the 
same sentence giving to it as much expression as possible. 

Dramatize these short stories for a change. Later in the 
expression work two or more sentences may be used as: 

Come, kitty, kitty! 

Where are you little kitty? 

(or) 

Apples! Apples! 

Red and yellow apples. 

Who will buy? Who will buy? 


These expression sentences are not only used for expression 
work, but in introducing and fixing new words. The teacher 
may wish to use the words J can in her blackboard story. 
These are new words to the class, so she selects an expression 
story beginning with J can, as I can jump high! Tell the 
class the words J can. Have the expression story read several 
times. Show the drill card upon which is written J can. If 
a child fails to recognize these, or any other words he has 
had on the expression cards, the teacher reminds him of the 
particular card and picture, and asks what the card said. 
Almost always the child will grasp the word or words and 
they will become fixed. As the class read longer and harder 
stories weave one or more of these expression sentences into 
the blackboard lessons, as: 


Come, kitty, kitty! , 
I want to feed you. 

Are you lost? 

Oh! here you are! 

You dear little kitty! 

I love you. 


Drill Cards 

These cards may be made from a square of oak-tag or the 
backs of tablets may be used. The selected vocabulary is 
written upon these cards. Each day, when a new word or 
or words are given, add these cards to the drill cards the 
class have had before. As the number of words increases, 
such words as the teacher is sure the class knows may be 
eliminated. 

Drill cards are invaluable and may be used not only at the 
regular reading-lesson, but also at the separate word-drill 
period. 

BLACKBOARD READING 

Each reading lesson should be divided into three parts. 

1 Use two or three minutes for a word drill. Do not at 
this time play word games, but give the drill in the quickest, 
simplest way possible. Do not do concert work. Make 
each pupil feel that he is responsible for every word. 

2 A minute or more may be given for an expression card 
or exercise. During the first month more time may be given 
to the expression cards and less to the word-drill, but after 
this vice-versa. 

3 The class is now ready for the blackboard lesson. This 
the teacher has prepared before class. The aim has been to 
make it interesting. Perhaps it is about the kitty or dog, 
whose picture is on one of the expression cards. The teacher 
has also combined the new words with the old, and has 
her story ful) of expression work. Never, from the first 
lesson, let a sentence be read with poor expression. If this 
idea of expression is kept before the class, in two months 
little will have to be said about e When the read- 
ers are used nothing will have to be said about it. Expression 
becomes a habit with the child. 
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Do not hesitate to use words in blackboard stories which 
are not in the “‘selected vocabulary.” Simply tell the class 
that this word is elephant and have it repeated afterwards. 





A Talk on Reading II 


“TT N giving this second or afternoon lesson,” the speaker 
went on, “I take care to use nouns that signify things in 
the common experience of the children —for instance, 
such words as ‘flower, leaf, seed, stem, bud’ and the 

colors generally seen in Nature during the Autumn months. 

Another argument in favor of the use of these certain words 

is the fact that the objects employed in teaching the above 

named nouns are very plentiful during the fall season and 
therefore easily procured in any community. But, to return 
to my original thesis,” she resumed, “‘after two days of this 
kind of beginning work, the class will have learned several 
verbs and an equal number of nouns, which, by the way, 
the teacher should keep listed in a convenient corner of th: 
blackboard. Add to this vocabulary every new word as 
taught and be sure that the convenient corner is within plain 
seeing distance of the blackboard used in the reading recit: 

tions. A list of this kind is of inestimable value in con 

posing the impromptu sentences that go so largely towar: 
making up the interest and variety of the early reading wor 

Also, use this list freely in preparing seat-work to supplement 

the reading recitations at class periods —but,” suddenly 

breaking off, “more of that presently. 

* At the end of the first two or three days, it will be advisable 
to unite the two lines of work that have been running along 
in the morning and afternoon recitations. To do this, com- 
bine in the action work, the verbs and the nouns that have been 
brought into the reading vocabulary of the children through 
the sentence work given during the last recitation of each day. 
Write upon the blackboard such sentences as the following: 

“Run to a flower. 

“Fly to a bud. 

“Touch a seed. 

“Jump to a leaf. 

“After several motor recitations, based upon sentences like 
the ones given’above, the children will be ready for the presen- 
tation of the words ‘to’ and ‘for.’ From their previous ex- 
perience in carrying out the motor-commands of the last two 
or three recitations, the pupils will have, already in mind, a 
very vague idea of the word ‘to.’ Now vary the written 
sentences by introducing others on this plan: 

“Run to a flower. 

“Run for a flower. 

“Fly to a bud. 

“Fly for a bud, etc. 

“Tn using the word ‘for’ for the first time, it will be a good 
plan to whisper the command to a child and let him carry it 
out. Then tell the children that you are going to write on the 
blackboard the thing that you told him to do and ask them 
to read the new command for you. As the child who carries 
out the order will bring you the flower, it will not be long before 
the little folks discover the new word ‘for.’ Make the word 
a discovery wherever that feat is possible, for beginning pup!s 
are always observant and alert and all young children delight 
in the use of their own mind powers. 

“‘ After the introduction of the word ‘for,’ it is but a.short 
step to the mastery of the pronouns. Do this by lengthening 
the motor-sentences gradually until the pupils can group and 
correctly carry out such sentences as ‘Bring the flower to 
me.’ 

“In teaching the pronouns ‘you’ and ‘me’ the plan is very 
simple. Begin with such sentences as ‘Fly to me,’ ‘Run ‘o 
me,’ ‘Walk to me,’ etc. As soon as the children are perie 
at home with work of this kind, introduce the pronoun ‘you’ 
by prefixing it to the above commands, thus making them rea‘, 
‘You run to me,’ ‘You walk to me,’ etc. Teach the pro- 
nouns ‘her’ and ‘him’ in much the same way. For the first 
named, select a little girl and write your sentences. ‘Run (o 
her,’ ‘Fly to her,’ ‘Walk to her.’ Substitute a little boy and 
introduce the word ‘him’ in the same manner. You now have 
a sufficient vocabulary for a number of varied and interesting 
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sentences. Remember that to become perfectly familiar the 
same words must be constantly used over and over. The fact 
that the old word is met with and recognized in a new setting, 
tends to strengthen the impression and make it more thor- 
oughly the child’s own. 

“In giving this first work,” she proceeded, “never forget 
that you will gain vastly more in securing and holding atten- 
tion if the recitation moves along very briskly and with a good 
amount of variety. Never let things drag. Throw all the 
fun into things that you can. A good way in which to attract 
interest is the skillful combination of word-drill and sense- 
training. For instance, write two or three one-word commands 
on the board and then erase them immediately. Ask a child 
to carry out the second, another the first, and a third child the 
last. As the children gain in the power of quick and accurate 
visualization, ask the same child to do the two or three speci- 
fied things in the exact order in which they were given. Vary 
this plan by having them perform the actions from the third 
back to the first and again of course in the correct series. For 
more advanced work, write three or four of the action-words 
very rapidly one below the other. As soon as all are written 
very quickly erase one and ask a child to illustrate what the 
missing word meant. Erase another and proceed in the same 
way until the last word has been taken off the blackboard. 
For another form of drill have four, five or six of these single- 
word commands already written before the recitation is called. 
Have the children look at them long and carefully and then 
close eyes. While the eyes are closed, erase one of the words 
and have the children again look at the blackboard. Choose 
some child to show by action the word that waserased. This 
plan may be carried on until the last word is illustrated by the 
children who, you may be sure, are closely attentive and in- 
tensely interested. Another way of drilling that is sure to 
cause much merriment is the hurry-up lesson. In giving this 
the teacher writes, as rapidly as possible, such commands as 
‘Run and jump and walk,’ ‘Fly and skip and hop,’ and others 
of a like character. As soon as the sentence is written have a 
child carry out the triple command as quickly as he can per- 
form the several motions. If the teacher succeeds in getting 
and maintaining a good degree of speed, it is possible to give 
a large amount of drill even in the few minutes devoted to 
the reading recitations in the primary grades. 

“As the vocabulary of the pupils gradually increases, try 
this plan. Write a long list of action words on the black- 
board betore the recitation begins. Call the pupils to the 
front and, for a change, have a silent ‘lesson.’ You know we 
primary teachers insist so rigidly upon having each child pro- 
nounce his word as he touches it, or illustrates its meaning, 
that I believe we often fail to realize that this same practice 
is apt to become terribly monotonous to our little pupils. 
For this reason they always welcome the appearance of the 
occasional silent lesson which, with a very little practice, they 
learn to carry out most rapidly. Beginning with the first 
child in line, let each pupil in order take the words as they occur 
consecutively in the list on the blackboard. For instance, if 
the first three words are ‘Fly’ ‘run,’ and ‘skip,’ the first child 
will skip silently along moving his arms in imitation of the 
movement of wings, and as soon as he comes back to his place 
in line, the next child will quietly and swiftly run around the 
room or across the front of it. This second child will have 
no sooner returned than the next pupil in line carries out the 
command that falls to his lot and skips briskly off in any direc- 
tion he may choose to go. The whole procedure is carried 
out in unbroken silence and the work, to be successful and 
enjoyable to the highest degree, should be carried through with 
the greatest possible rapidity. This game is especially valu- 
able for the days when the children are restless and need to be 
provided with a means of nervous outlet. When the little 
people become adept in carrying it out, a very thorough and 
comprehensive drill may be given in a remarkably brief time. 
As a close to the recitation, or as a device for the following 
one, use the same list of words, allowing each child to choose 
a word, erase it and then illustrate its proper action. As the 
children learn an increasing number of nouns, these may be 
mingled with the action-words in the word-list and used as 
before. In this case the child brings and displays before the 
class, the particular object that his word designates. 

“Any teacher who is wise enough to employ the action 
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work, not only satisfies the child’s natural craving for motor- 
activity, but succeeds in surmounting easily the difficulties so 
apt to beset the teaching of such words as ‘but,’ ‘with,’ ‘not,’ 
etc. These words, since they can present no picture to the 
vivid childish imagination, are apt to prove serious stumbling- 
blocks in the way of the primary teacher. If the word ‘with’ 
is presented as a definite, arbitrary sight word, it will mean 
nothing at all. If, however, the child discovers it, after he has 
carried out many commands such as ‘Skip with me,’ ‘Run 
with me,’ etc., varied by others planned on a different basis 
as: ‘Fly with him,’ ‘Fly with her,’ ‘Run with a flower,’ and 
others that commanded, ‘Bring the flower with a leaf,’ the 
word takes its own proper place in the child’s mental processes 
and therefore presents no greater difficulties than does any one 
of the action words, he learned so quickly and easily. A plan, 
drafted along the same lines, makes the teaching of ‘not’ and 
‘but’ a very simple matter. As soon as the children have the 
form, ‘I do run,’ ‘I do walk’ and others of a like nature, 
they will readily take up the words ‘not’ and ‘but,’ which, 
as they stand alone, mean absolutely nothing to a child’s 
mind. _ In teaching the word ‘not’ use the following form for 
the action work, always presenting two commands at one 
time. Write on the blackboard, ‘Do not run. Fly.’ ‘Do 
not walk. Run.’ A little later, it is well to teach the word 
‘but’ by slightly changing the above forms so that both com- 
mands will be merged into one. Thus your new sentences will 
read, ‘Do not run, but fly.’ ‘Do not walk, but run.’ Vary 
the new form in turn, by changing it into a statement reading, 
‘I do not run, but I fly,’ ‘I do not walk, but I run.’ ‘You do 
not run, but you fly.’ ‘You do not walk, but you run.’ At 
this point, it is well to teach the nominative cases of the third 
personal pronouns, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ and ‘it.’ This can be done by 
choosing pupils to illustrate statements as given in the follow- 
ing. ‘He can run.’ ‘She can walk.’ ‘She cannot fly, she 
can run,’ etc. 

“While the action work is being rapidly carried forward, 
the sentence work should also progress with equal success, so 
that the children learn several new nouns each day. The 


_ objects chosen as the subjects of these lessons should always 


be familiar and interesting to children. As far as possible, give 
little nature bits in connection with this object work, choosing 
such words as ‘bird,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘cocoon,’ ‘seed,’ ‘ pod,’ ‘ butter- 
fly,’ ‘bee,’ ‘ant,’ and others of the same interest to little chil- 
dren. Begin each lesson with an informal talk on the chosen 
subject and in the course of this talk draw from the children 
the sentences to be written upon the blackboard. When 
the number planned is complete, have these sentences read 
many times by the different members of the class. Read them 
both in the given order and also promiscuously as the children 
choose or the teacher points to different sentences in the les- 
son. From the very first, be sure that the intonation is clear 
and loud, the enunciation perfect and the stress placed upon 
the important words in each sentence. Some little children 
have a very curious and unpleasant tendency to place em- 
phasis upon an unimportant word and if there happen to be 
one or two such children in a class, it will not be long until 
the majority of the other pupils copy this peculiarly inex- 
pressive manner of reading. For this reason, it is well worth 
while to take the time necessary to correct any pupil who dis- 
plays a wrong sense of the word-values in the sentences he is 
called upon to read. If the wrong word is given emphasis, 
bring out the truly forceful word by means of questioning. 
If this fails to correct the error, do not fail to read the sentence 
for the child one or more times until he can reproduce it with 
the desired inflection. To correct the habit, that a few of the 
pupils are sure to fall into —I mean the habit of laying em- 
phasis upon the articles ‘a’ and ‘the’—be careful to teach these 
words in connection with the nouns you present. Do not 
give the single ‘bird’ but ‘a bird,’ and ‘the bird.’ In this 
way, the article will receive only its legitimate amount of stress, 
the greater part of the emphasis falling upon the noun itself. 

“Very early in the work, the question should be introduced. 
This prevents the formation of the habit of reading in a 
monotonous manner. The introduction of the occasional 
interrogation form, with the resulting rising inflection of the 
pupil’s voice adds a pleasing variety to the recitation. The 
intonation of these questions is apt to be more expressive if the 


pupils are deeply absorbed in the subject of the lesson. Be 
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sure that the questions are given in the same fresh interested 
voice that the children make use of in the course of their 
everyday conversation. If some pupils in the class seem in 
special need of help in the matter of expression, it is a good 
plan to let one child read the question and the other the an- 
swer. This gives the lesson the form of dialogue and is al- 
ways of great service in enabling beginners to make use of a 
natural, free tone of voice in all of their reading. Occasion- 
ally, ask one child to read the whole lesson for you, taking 
great ‘pains to see that he places his emphasis just where it 
should properly fall. 

“As soon as the afternoon sentence work has reached a 
point where the work will permit it, write some of the black- 
board work in story and conversation form. Children of 
primary age are so imaginative and enjoy ‘making believe’ 
to such an extent that this device hardly ever fails to bring 
out the expressive tones that every primary teacher desires 
in her reading work. There now,” with a smile, “if you can 
not teach your beginners to read, it is certainly not my fault. 
Go thou and do likewise,”’ and the speaker rose as the group 
under the tree broke up and its members went off to their 
respective boarding places. 





A Quarter’s Worth of Paper 


Printing shops sell their bill paper, of assorted colors, at a 
cent a sheet. I find a quarter’s worth, judiciously appor- 
tioned, to be quite enough for an eight months’ term. 

Its principal use is for paper cutting in original designs, a 
fascinatingly dainty occupation that keeps the naughtiest little 
boys quiet as long as the paper holds out. 
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This is a most valuable “busy work,” as it gives free scope 
to the child’s imagination and requires no supervision by the 
teacher after the first lessons. 

I cut it into four or five petaled flowers and have these strung 
alternately with short lengths of straw for flower curtains. | 
stipulate that only two colors must be used to a string, and 
these colors must harmonize. These dainty flower curtains 
hang in every window, and are indescribably soothing to the 
eye and nerves. 

Long lines of bluebirds fly across the wall, red-tinted yellow 
and brown autumn leaves flutter from the ceiling. 

We make the familiar little Japanese lanterns, fans and 
parasols of this paper, painting the quaint designs first. 

We use it for our spelling booklets; the fly-away bird for 
September not only has a blue cover, but blue leaves all the 
way through; the autumn leaf for October, yellow, red-tinted 
all the way through; the brown turkey for November, the 
green Christmas tree for December, all have their own color 
charm, and no page is defaced by ugly correction marks 
either! 

Our paper cutting for story illustration, is done in color, 
and though some of the effects are startling, they are always 
interesting. 

The children have copied from the dictionary the flags of 
all nations, witheut any assistance from me. I encourage 
them to find new uses for the paper, and find them more fertile 
in invention then myself, which is as it should be. 

I have never known children to tire of working with this 
paper, and it is cheaper than any materials I have ever 
used, two facts worthy of recollection when your invention 
fails. 

GERTRUDE ZERR 
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Primary History Lessons 


MorIEL WIGTON 


Clara Barton 
General Aim 
To give the children a general knowledge of the Red Cross 
Society and pride in the protective measures of our country 
toward neighboring peoples. 
Pur pose 
To instill in the children a love for Clara Barton. 


Preparation 

Discussion of how the sick are cared for in our homes and 
cities, 

The history story is to be about a woman who went to the 
island of Cuba to take care of the people there who were sick 
and had not food to eat. Her name is Clara Barton. 
Presentation 

Lesson I DeEscrIpTION OF CUBA 


Cuba is a big island in the ocean. It is south of our country 
where it is warm all the year. There are high hills and movn- 
tains with large farms in between. ‘The cities and towns are 
near the shore where wharves are built for the ships to come 
into. 

Show pictures of palm, banana, cocoanut trees and mahog- 
any forests, ‘These may be found in elementary geographies. 
Construction 

Island surrounded with ocean, hilly surface; wharf of 
blocks and sticks for the port of Key West; houses of mud; 
huts of sticks with straw or grass roofs, Make date palm 
trees of paper and sticks, Let the children gather weeds for 
cactus and other trees, Let some child bring or make a toy 
battle-ship. 

Presentation 
Lesson II 


Once upon a time the island of Cuba belonged to the Span- 
ish people. Those who lived on the island were mostly poor 
for the king took nearly all their money. They could not 
build good houses like ours for no one taught them and they 
had no money to pay for them, So they lived in mud houses, 
or built homes of the branches of the trees with roofs made 
of grass and reeds to keep out the rain and the sunshine, which 
was very, very hot. 

Their carpets were mats woven of long grass; they used 
these for beds too, or slept on the bare ground. They did 
not have much furniture. For chairs they made little stools 
out of blocks of wood. They ate fruit, bananas, cocoanuts 
and dates just as they came from the trees. When they had 
rice to eat, they cooked it — where do you suppose? Out-of- 
doors over an open fire. The women carried the water from 
springs in jars on their heads, 


But there was not enough rice and fruit for every one to eat 
and many of the people died. Others were sick and lay ovt 
under the trees with no one to take care of them, Our presi- 
dent, who you know is the chief man of our country, said that 
he would send some Americans to them with food. 

Clara Barton was the one he chose to be the leader to go 
to Cuba with a big ship full of food for the starving people. 
Her ship had a white flag with a red cross on it; the men and 
women who went with her to help each wore a white band on 
their left sleeve with a red cross on it. These people were in 
the Red Cross Society, because they were all nurses sent to 
care for the sick. The people of our country bought food 
and medicine to fill the ship. It was called the State oj 
Texas. What do you suppose they took ? 


Lesson III 


When the ship State of Texas reached Cuba with Clara 
Barton on board, the Spanish people did not let her come 
on land at first, for they did not want the Americans to take 
care of their poor people. But our president sent a letter to 
the Spanish general, so that after a few days he let Clara Bar- 
ton and her nurses come into shore. How busy they were! 
For Cuba was full of sick and hungry people. 

The ship was the hospital. The little boys and girls, men 
and women who were very, very sick, were carried onto the 
ship where they lay on white cots. Some of the women with 
Red Crosses on their sleeves carried rice, milk and bread to 
the hungry people on the island. 

Sometimes the boys and girls would come on board the ship 
to have a bath in one of the big tin bath tubs. This was a 
fine new game for them, almost as much fun as diving into 
the sea after pennies which rich people would throw for them. 

After a time the island of Cuba was given to our country 
because our president and soldiers had protected the poor 
Cuban people and taken them away from the Spanish. Nov: 
the boys and girls of Cuba are Americans just as you children 
are Americans, They were sorry to lose kind Clara Barton 
and her nurses, but were happy in going to the new schools 
which we helped them to build. 

Lesson IV 

Now the people of Cuba, who used to be so poor, make 
money in many different ways., There are forests of large 
trees. The men cut the trees into big logs and hau! them to 
other countries to sell. 

Did you know that much of, the sugar we eat comes from 
Cuba? The fields of sugar cane look like corn fields, The 
juice of the sugar cane is made into molasses and that in turn 
is made into sugar. 
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Dictation Lessons for Grade III 


GRACE ALLEN 


SPELLING 
Sunday Thursday 
Monday Friday 
Tuesday Saturday 
Wednesday 


REvIEW LEssoN (in the books) 


There are seven days in the week. They are Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. If this exercise is finished before the end of the week, 
sentences like the following might be given for Friday: 

Monday. was a sunny day. ’ 

It rained on Thursday, etc. 


SPELLING 
to-day before 
yesterday comes 
to-morrow will be 
next was 
after 

SENTENCES 


To-day is Monday. To-morrow will be Tuesday. Yes- 

terday was Sunday. 
Or ; 

To-day is Wednesday. The next day will be Thursday. 

Thursday comes after Wednesday. Friday comes before 
Saturday. 

These exercises can be varied to suit any day of the week. 
They should not be written on the board or studied before- 
hand. The spelling is sufficient preparation. 


I go to the primary school. 

I am in the third grade. 

The name of our school is the 
It is in ——. 


be.) 


School. 
(Dorchester, Roxbury, etc., as the case may 











is a part of Boston. (—— is near Boston.) 

The school-house is on street. (Or—on the corner of 
and streets. (The abbreviation St. for street may 
be used.) 











Teachers using the Walters System of number, and wishing 
to have the children able to write original problems freely, 
will find it advantageous to-give as spelling the words to 
be used in those problems in long, square and cubic measure. 

This drill would also bring about a more intelligent use of the 
terms orally. 


LANGUAGE 











LESSONS 


_ inch long line 
- inches longer rectangle 
foot short solid 
feet shorter block 
yard wide perimeter 
yards wider contains 
square large measure 
cubic larger divide 
other small each 
smaller which 
high 
higher 
thick 
thicker 
draw first one 
construct second two 
constructed third three 
enclose fourth four 
enclosed fifth five 
build top six 
built base seven 
together front eight 
another back nine 
put side ten 
end 
SPELLING 
January May September 
February June October 
March July November 
April August December 
DICTATION 


December, January and February are the winter months. 

March, April and May are the spring months. 

June, July and August are the summer months. 

September, October and November are the autumn months. 

The New Year begins with January. 

There are twelve months in the year. They are (then have 
the children write the list from memory). 


SPELLING 
second sixty 
minute twenty-four 
hour twelve 
day hundred 
week three 
month five 
year one 

make 
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DICTATION 
Sixty seconds make one minute. 
Sixty minutes make one hour. 
Twenty-four hours make one day. 
Seven days make one week. 
Twelve months, or three-hundred-sixty-five days, make 
one year. 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one. 
February alone has twenty-eight. 
Leap year comes one year in four, 
Then February has one day more. 


Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 

All the good that’s in my power. 


(When these are written on the board for study, underline 
the difficult words, to be copied and studied by themselves.) 


Practical Hints on Language 
Lessons 


IRENE DOUGLASS 


VERY teacher of primary grades is familiar with the 
long-drawn out accounts of very simple happenings 
given her Ly the child, who frequently shows that he 
is groping after the right way of expressing himself, 

but who probably, to make his statements intelligible either 
to the teacher or himself, repeats himself several times, while 
his story is helped along by innumerable “you know’s,” 
“and’s,” “well’s,” etc. The teacher in the meantime is in- 
wardly registering a vow to plan some exercises that will help 
the child to express himself more lucidly and fluently. 

The aim of lessons in language in the first grades is: 1 To 
secure to the pupil freedom in speech, and subsequently the 
ability to write of simple things in a simple manner. 2 To 
secure correctness. 3 To enlarge the vocabulary. 

To meet these requirements I use stories, told or read to 
the class and reproduced by them either orally, dramatically, 
or in writing, memory selections, dictation and drills in the 
use of particular phrases that are apt to be stumbling blocks 
to many. I encourage pupils to tell of various happenings, 
and to give brief descriptions of home, present surroundings, 
games, pictures, etc. 

There are always pleased smiles and raised hands when I 
say, “To-day we will have some descriptions.” This exercise 
appeals to the child as it may be conducted somewhat as a 
game. This time we decide to<lescribe some schoolmate, and 
Muriel comes to the front, and in important tones announces, 
“The little girl that I am thinking of is not so tall as I. She 
has short curly hair with a red ribbon on it. She has blue 
eyes and a dark blue dress.” By this time the hands are raised 
and the name is supplied. In this lesson the same forms are 
used frequently by different children, and by degrees such 
phrases as, “taller than I,” “smaller than I,” are given cor- 
rectly, the omission of too many “‘and’s” is achieved and short 
sentences are employed. 

At another lesson a child may describe briefly some picture 
of object in the room, and have it named. Again toys may be 
brought from home and their construction or workings ex- 
plained by their little owners. 

From the immediate surroundings we go to the home, choose 
a certain room and describe one article in it. We choose the 
dining-room and Ethel describes (‘‘something a little larger 
than teacher’s desk with silver things on top of it and drawers 
and cupboards in it.” This is correctly guessed to be a side- 
board. Next, Edith says, “In our dining room there is a thing 
about six inches long. It is oblong and is made of silver. It 
doesn’t hold anything, but it is very useful.” There are many 
guesses, but to no avail. Then begin the questions. ‘Has 
itn handle?” “ Yes, ithasa handle.” “Hasitatop?” “No, 
it has no top.” ‘Does everyone have it on the table?” 
“Yes, it is on everyone’s table.” At last a “knife” is dis- 
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covered to fill the description. At other times we enumerate 
or describe the furnishings of some room in the house and 
have the room named. 

“What I like to play,” forms the basis of another lesson and 
a favorite game is described, as for example, ‘‘Any number 
of little girls can play in my game. One little girl runs after 
the others and tries to catch them. What is the name of my 
game ?”’ 

To describe actions is a valuable exercise. It is easy to se- 
cure, after appropriate actions, such sentences as, ‘‘ You wrote 
on the board.” ‘May opened her book and read a story.” 
“You rang the bell and we all sat up straight.” 

Again simple tableaux may be arranged and described as, 
“Edith and May are looking out of the window. Edith is 
taller than May. May is standing on a little stool. They are 
watching the birds.” Or again, “‘ May is sitting on a chair 
near the platform. She has a doll in her arms. Doris has 
come to play with her. Doris has a doll too.” 

The following descriptions were written by second grade 
children after an oral lesson on ‘‘The Angelus.” 


There is a picture in our room named “The Angelus.” ~ In this pic- 
ture there is a French man and woman working in the country. A bell 
is ringing and they stop their work to pray. The church is far away 
from them. They stand with their heads bent to say their prayers. 
The man holds his hat in his hand and the woman has her hands folded. 
A cart is beside them with bags on it. On the other side there is a big 
fork. A basket is between them. It was the artist Millet who painted 
this picture. 

MuriELt Aged 8 years 


In our room there hangs a picture of “The Angelus.” In this picture 
there is a man with his head bent down, and he has his hat in his hands. 
Beside him there is a woman with her head bent too. Before this they 
were working in the fields and they heard the church-bells ring. The 
little church is very far away. The man who painted this picture is 
called Millet. 

ETHEL Aged 8 years 

Once in France a man and a woman were at work in the field when 
they heard the church-bell ring and they began to pray. ‘They dro — 
their basket down and stood still. The church is very far away. T ey 
could just see the top of it. We havea pretty picture of it in our room. 

ISABEL Aged 7 years 





Educational Games 
Arranged by LILLIAN FINNBERG AND GRACE A. RANDALL 


For First, Second and Third Grades 


SEASON GAME 


Material Print on cards 6 x 9, names of months, and things 
that come in the seasons; as — snow, ice, Jack Frost, radishes, 
Fourth of July, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, etc. 

Game Each child is givenacard. Children having season 
cards skip to corners of room. Children at seats play they 
are a year, and, beginning with spring, take their places in 
turn. For instance, March, April, May, wind, Memorial 
Day, violets, rain, etc., skip to their seasons. 


Wuo STOLE THE Kino’s Keys? 


Expression It was not I. It was I. It was she. It 
was he. 

Game One child leaves room. Children bow heads and 
close eyes. Teacher taps a child on the shoulder, says, 
“Ready!” and children raise heads. Children clap hands, 
child enters, and touching a child, says, “‘ You stole the king’s 
keys.” If this was not the child touched by teacher he says, 
“It was not I who stole the king’s keys,” and tapping another 
child says, “It was he.” [If this guess, , is incorrect, the 
game continues until the right child is found. When the right 
child is found, he says, “It was I who stole the king’s keys,” 
and takes his turn in the hall. 


Dritt Upon Harp Worps 


List of words which, where, when, what, why, thon, they, 
there, their, this, that, those, them, his, her, has, with, she, 
saw, was, were, said. 

Game Children form a circle and are given crowns upon 
which words have been printed. When a child is sure of 
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his word he puts the crown on his head. Teacher bounces 
a ball and czlls “which!” The child with “which” on his 
crown catches ball, and bounces it, calling another word. 
Continue this until each child has had a turn. 


How Do You Do? 

Material Print on cards words upon which teacher wishes 
to drill. 

Game Label children with cards and form circle. A 
child labeled “‘Who” is chosen to make three visits. He 
steps up to child labeled ‘‘ Which,” shakes hands and says, 
“How do you do, Miss Which?” Miss Which in turn says, 
‘How do you do, Mr. Who?” He then passes on to second 
child and continues in same manner. Continue game as 
long as drill is needed. 


Tuc oF WAR 


Place two columns of words on blackboard. At tap of bell 
two children with pointers race to see who can say column of 
words first., 


Note Before the contest, to give an idea of a tug-of-war, let two 
children lock hands and pull to see who is stronger.) 


PHontIc GAME 


Material Bean-bag. 

Game A sound or phonogram upon which teacher wishes 
to drill is written on board. Class stands facing board. 
Teacher hands bean-bag to a pupil, who throws it at the phono- 
gram. As he throws it he gives the sound. One child may 
stand at board and pick up the bean-bag as it drops. Con- 
tinue this rapidly. 


THE Quiet GAME 


Children sit in rest position. Teacher glances over room, 
skips to child having best position, and gently taps him on the 
shoulder. That child quietly skips to front of room, and after 
finding child who is sitting in best position, taps him. Con- 
tinue game until the quieting influence is felt — about two 
or three minutes. 
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Language Game 


Material Bean bag. 

Game ‘Teacher tosses bean bag to pupil, and in so doing 
asks a question, as, ‘What is your name?” Child throws 
bean bag back to teacher and says, ‘“‘ My name is Mary Smith.” 
Continue game rapidly. 

Following questions are suggested: 

What is your name? 

What is your teacher’s name? 

3 How old are you? 

4 What school do you attend? 

5 What is your superintendent’s name? 

6 What is your principal’s name? 
7 
8 


NO 


What is your mother’s name? 
What is your father’s name? 
g Where do you live? 
10 What day is this? 
11 What month is this? 
12 What season is this? 
13 Which season do you like best? 
14 Which holiday do you like best? 
15 Which is your favorite color? 
16 Which is your favorite flower? 
17 Which is your favorite fruit? 
18 Which is your favorite vegetable? 
19 Which is your favorite nut? 
20 Which is your favorite game? 
21 Which bird do you enjoy most? 
22 Which tree do you enjoy most? 
23. Which picture do you enjoy most? 
24 Give me a memory gem. 
(Note This game will help teachers to learn names of pupi 
Pupils also become accustomed to the use of complete statements. ) 
Teachers will readily see that many of the facts will haw 
to be taught before certain parts of the game can be used as: 


1 ‘ colors 

2 flowers 
3 nuts 

4 pictures 
5 


trees 


m ew 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 
ANNA WILDMAN 
The Coral Grove 


Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the ——_ mullet and gold-fish rove; 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with the falling dew; 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty-snow, 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 
The water is calm and still below, 7 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air; 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There, with a light and easy motion 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea, 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ‘ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea; 
And life in rare and beautiful forms 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 

id is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own. 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
When the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore; 
Then, far below in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 

— James Gates Percival 


REFERENCES 


“Corals and Coral Islands,” by James D. Dana, LL.D. (For con- 
sultation by the teacher.) 

“ Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land,” by Sarah Cooper; “Life 
and Her Children,” by Arabella B. Buckley; “Flowerless Plants,’’ 
by Elizabeth H. Hale, A.B. 

“Sea Mosses,” by A. B. Hervey, A.M. Illustrated in colors. 

“An Introduction to the Study of Seaweeds,” by George Murray, 
F. R. S. E., F. L. S. ITlustrated in colors. 

“Ocean Flowers and Their Teachings,’ Whittaker, London. _Illus- 
trated with pressed seaweeds. (Probably rare.) 


EXPLANATION 


James Gates Percival, the author of this musical poem, 
was born in Connecticut in 1795. His life of sixty years or 
more was rich in widely varying interests. For example, he 
was a scientist as well as a poet and did particularly valuable 
work in geology. “The Coral Grove,” therefore, cannot be 
criticized for inaccuracy, but is scientifically true as well as 
poetically beautiful. ; 

Was it a grove of the slender, delicate red coral of the 
Mediterranean that the author had in mind, or were the 
“bowers of stone”’ situated in the far Pacific and built of the 
strong white coral? Probably the latter. 

Every teacher should read Miss Buckley’s account of 
coral making. It is a great temptation to quote it in full, 
but I must content myself with giving simply the part relating 
to white coral. 

“A far hardier and more sturdy animal [than the red coral 
polyp] is the builder of the white coral, as he stands out in 
the midst of the wild Pacific, the stormy sea dashing against 
his home, while he has nothing but the power of life and 
growth to bring against it. Nevertheless, he not only lives, 
but builds strong barriers, which shut out the restless 
waves, and enclose calm, still salt lagoons, in whose depths 
more delicate corals can nestle and flourish, 

“To understand how the white coral builds its skeleton, we 
must look back to the sea-anemone, and to the partitions in 
the wall of its body. The white coral is in fact a group of 
sea-anemones all growing together and throwing out buds 
which remain on the stem, and each bud, as it takes the car- 
bonate of lime out of the water, builds it up in solid layers 
between those partitions in its body. If you can find at the 
seaside the little Devonshire cup coral, which is a single coral 
of this kind, you will be able to see clearly these solid parti- 
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tions entirely enclosing the body. In this way the animal is 
fairly shut in, only the stomach with its mouth and tentacles 
remaining free; and as it buds and buds, feeding greedily 
with its lassos, and laying down little particle by particle out of 
the restless sea, it builds a firm skeleton, sometimes branched, 
sometimes solid according to the way in which the 
buds are given off one from the other. And when the animal 
dies . . . it leaves each little cup of lime in the shape 
of its own body.” 

Mullet (|. 2) is a name given to several varieties of fish. 

Drijt (1. 7) is composed of loose sand and rocks, It is 
found, generally, in latitudes north of forty degrees, having 
come from places still farther north. 

Duise (1. 17) is a kind of seaweed, usually growing on rocks. 
In color it is purplish red. 

A great deal might be said of “the life in rare and beautiful 
forms,” “‘sporting amid those bowers of stone,” so much, 
indeed, that the question of choice becomes a difficult one. 
On the whole, it seems best to leave each teacher to decide 
for herself what lessons shall be given upon jelly-fish, star- 
fish, sea-anemones, and other strange creatures of the ocean. 
As for the study of sea-weed, that can hardly be carried on 
to any appreciable extent with little children because so few 
of the weeds have common names, Any class, however, will 
be interésted in seeing the picture of the crimson-leaved dulse 
in “Flowerless Plants” or in looking at the many delicately 
formed green, red, or pink sea mosses in Hervey’s book. 

The suggestiveness of a poem like ‘‘The Coral Grove” 
is not the least part of its charm. If we can lead the chil- 
dren to image for themselves in some slight measure the 
beautiful things that the poet saw, if we can make them feel a 
little-the mystery, the wonder of the vast hidden ocean life, 
then we need not be too greatly troubled at leaving some of 
the scientific details unexplained. To make the poem live 
in the child’s mind is to teach it successfully. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Have you ever been out on the ocean? Let us pretend that 
we have a magic boat that will take us instantly to whatever 
part of the ocean we wish to go. In this let us sail away to the 
south until we come to a place where the air is bright and 
warm and green islands rise out of the water. Here shall be 
our coral grove; but if we are to see it we must put on magic 
spectacles and peer down into the quiet water underneath 
the restless waves. The water becomes transparent for us, 
and we look down, far down, to the very bottom of the ocean. 
What do we see? Can you not write a little story about it? 
Instead of simply looking, perhaps we turn into sea people 
like the mermen and mermaids and go down to the white 
sandy floor. Then we can lay our hands on the rough 
coral rocks and the soft sea-weeds growing upon them, 
and can watch the hundreds of gay-colored creatures that 
move slowly or swiftly through the cool, dark water. When 
we tire of this ocean life, we can enter our magic boat once 
more, and presto! we are at home and eager to tell our friends 
about our wonderful visit. 

L. 1. What does the author mean by wave? How large 
is the coral grove? 

L. 8. What are some of the sea creatures that live in 
pearl-shells? Can you describe the shell of the pearly nauti- 
lus? 

Li. 9 and to, What kinds of plants grow upon the coral 
rocks, “‘ Where the tides and billows flow”? 

L. 18. What is meant by “a banner bathed in slaughter” ? 

L. 22. Define murky. Describe the wind-god and draw 
2 picture of him. 

What motions does this poem make you see? What odors 
does it make you smell? What soundscan you hear? Name 
all the colors that it makes you see. 

Memorize the poem. 





Bright yellow, red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts, 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts. 
— William Allingham 
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“Why Peggys Hat “Wore Out 

















Worps TO BE USED IN A STORY MADE FROM THE PICTURE 
Peggy carriage ribbons pond 


sail doll ale boat 
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Worps TO BE USED IN A STORY MADE FROM THE PICTURE 
catch carry apples torn 


kittens throw 
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NUMBER 
Fourth Grade Number II 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


\ , ee you give the Roman numerals first teach I, V; 

X, L, C, D, M, and their values. Next give from 

1 to 10. Show the children how the numbers are 

found. 2=1+1,1]1; 3=2+1,01;6=5+1 

VI; 7 =6+1, VII; 8=7+1, VIII. 4 and gare found 

by subtraction, 4 = 5 —1,1V; 9 = 10 —1, IX. The next 

step teach them 20 = 10 + 10, XX; 30 = 20 + 10, XXX; 

60 = 50 + 10, LX; 70 = 60 + 10, LXX; 80 = 70 + 10, 
LXXX; 40 = 50 — 10, XL; go = 100 — 10, XC. 

After these few numbers are thoroughly known, two good 
drills ought to do the rest. The work should be done men- 
tally after they know how. 

56 = LVI, 94 = XCIV, but the child should say 5o=L, 
6 = VI; go = XC, 4 = IV. 

After several days’ oral drill and board work like the above 
teach hundreds in the same way. 

200 = 100 + 100, CC; 300 = 200 + 100 CCC; boo = 
500 + 100, DC; 700 = 600 + 100, DCC; 800 = 700 + I00, 
DCCC; 400 = 500 — 100, CD; goo = 1000 — 100, CM. 

Make it so clear that everything is addition except 4 and 9, 
40 and go, 400 and goo; and give so much drill that it will be 
impossible for anyone to make a mistake. 

Make’ your Long Division a little harder, use all numbers 
from 21 to 100 for divisors, but do not use 13 to 19. See that 
the divisor and quotient figure are multiplied mentally, to 
make sure that the partial product is right before it is written. 
Have every example proved. Make proving a habit. 

Review table of United States money already learned: 


5 cents = 1 nickel 
10 cents = 1 dime 
25 cents = 1 quarter 
50 cents = 4 dollar 
75 cents = } dollar 
100 cents = 1 dollar 4 
To this add: 
1o mills = 1 cent 
10 dollars = 1 Eagle 


Spend considerable time writing dollars and cents. Try 
to get the decimal point and dollar mark so firmly fixed that 
they will never be omitted. Never accept an example without 
them and the children will soon forget to tell you, “I forgot. 

Teach very simple cancellation. Do not give any definition; 
merely show the children how to do easy abstract examples. 
Nothing harder than 


4X5X3X 14 6 xX 18 72 








2 X 10 X 21 12 3x8 


should be given. 

Give plenty of drill in factoring, as how they know the 
factors 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 100, 1000. 

If the right hand figure is even the divisor is 2. 
- If the sum of the digits is divisible by 3, the divisor is 3. 

If the right hand figure is 5 or o, the divisor is 5. 

If the sum of the digits is divisible by 9 the divisor is 9. 

If the right hand figure is o the divisor is 10; two naughts, 
100; three naughts, 1000, etc. 


SEAT Work 


Add both columns at once. 

62 + 84 + 96 + 83 + 17 + 52 
Multiply in two ways: 6493 X 264 
69,876 + 8. 

29,874 + 12. 
69,746 + 76 


_ 


urtwn 


1 Find the prime factors: 144, 245, 390, 448. 
2. What cost 29 tons of coal at $6.75 per ton? 
Prove 2 by Long Division. 
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LESSONS 


4 What cost 56 pairs of shoes at $4.98 per pair? 
5 Prove 4 by multiplying by the left hand figure first. 


1 Make out a bill and receipt it. James Fuess bought of 
Morris Decker 10 Ibs. butter'at $.62, 3 Ibs. steak at $.32, 6 
doz. eggs at $.29 and 3 Ibs. cheese at $.18. 

2 62,164 + 95,176 + 18,721 + 84,693. 

3 (49 X 3) + (65 X 4) —(72 X 9) X 34 + I. 

4 6,872,165 — 3,798,473. 

5 $4 ms $} = $} =, $1 =. 

1 Buy 6 articles at any dry goods store in town. Mak« 
out the bill and receipt it. 

2 Write in Roman numerals from 1 to ro. 

3 Add 796 + 848 + 4003 + 9043 and write your answer 
in words. 

4 Subtract 6946 from the answer of 3 and write your an 
swer in words. 

5 Write the answer only. 

(7+5+3+5—-4—2)+7X8X2X2+8. 


1 Marion has $612.25, Gertrude 3 times as much, Ina 
$214.50 less than Gertrude and Alada $ as much as Ina 
How much have they all? 

2 Add seven hundred sixty dollars, three thousand dollars 
and seventy-five cents, .eighty-six dollars and nine cents, 
and ten thousand two hundred forty-two dollars. 

3 918,765,932 — 197,650,984. 

4 9865 + 28. 

5 Write the answer only. 

42+64+8+2+1+7+0+8+5 +10. 


6485 X 39. 

Prove 1 by Long Division. 

7968 X 729. 

Prove 3 by multiplying by the left hand figure first. 
Write by 10’s to 100 both with figures and letters. 

How much are 5 dimes, 5 nickels, fifty cents, three 
quarters of a dollar and two dollars? 


Qu wD 


1 ‘Write the composite numbers to 50. 
2 Write the prime numbers to 50. 
Write the combinations that make: 
oO, i, 2, 35 4) 5, 6, 7» 8, 9. 
4 Do not divide, but tell by what the following numbers 
are divisible: 62,184; 31,281; 21,537, 21,485; 72,000. 


1 Write in Roman numerals: 
4, 6, 14, 16, 40, 60, go, 8, 19, 15. 

2 Alada had $426.25. She gave } to Ardus and twic: 
as much to Helen. How much did she give away? 

3 How much did she have left? 

4 Find the prime factors of 390, 2970 and 1008. 

5 The factors are 2, 3, 5, 7, 11 and 13. What is th 
number ? 


Prove 1, 2, 3 by multiplying by the right hand figure first 
Prove 4, 5 and 6 by multiplying by the left hand figure first 
1 6948 + 98. 
937 + 76. 
847 + 54. 
9664 + 32. 
1276 + 29. 
2981 + 47. 


An w bd 


27,649 + 92,876 + 94,721 + 86,403. 
965,807 — 298,492. 

92,546 X 4009. 

876,546 + 9. 

32,186 + 48. 

265,265 + 1200. 


Aunfwnss eh 


1 Write in figures: 
XXIV, XVI, XXXIX, LIV, XLIX, LXVII, LXXXIII, 
XCXITII, LXXII, C, M, D, V, I, X, L. 
2 Add example 1. 
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3 What cost 7 yds. ribbon at 25 cts., 8 yds. lace at 25 cts., 
5 spools thread at 5 cts., 12 yds. gingham at 8 cts., and 2 
doz. buttons at 18 cts.? 

4 In 3 how much change would you receive for a ten 
dollar bill ? 

5 Write by 3’s to 36, 4’s to 48, 5’s to 60, 6’s to 72, 7’s to 84, 
8’s to 96, g’s to 108. 


1 Write the following tables: 

9+6,5 + 4,1 + 8, ©— 7,9 — §,6 — 9, 7’s and 12's 
in multiplication, 6’s and 9’s in division. 

2 Be prepared to recite all back definitions. 


Write 10 prime numbers. 

Write 10 composite numbers. 

Write 10 odd numbers. « 

Write 10 even numbers. 

Write in words: 

2184; 673,005; $22.75; $65.025; XIV, XCXIII. 

The factors are 57, 34, 5 and 73, what is the number? 
21,864 + 78. 


fof 425 + 4 of 729 + yg of 920 = 

($ of 840 — 4 of 735) X 4 of 954. 

6954 + 95. 

7661 + 47. 

8649 X 84. 

987,520 — 198,296. 
2+8+9+7+6+5+4+10+8+49. 


sa OO ut wn 


“Aum + Ww bd 


~~ 


2X 25X49 


5X3X2 
2 64 X 5 X 40 








8xX8xX5X5 
3 81 X 99 X 4 


Qg X 10 X 27 
(6X5*%4X3X2X 3) + (15 X8 XQ X 4). 
5 (21 X 10 X 64 X § X 6) + (2 X 8X8 X 7 X 10). 


> 


1 Write to 100 both with figures and letters. 
1=I| 
= II 


1 Aman rat $25.50 for a coat, $4.75 for a hat, $6.98 for 
shoes, and $1.25 for rubbers. What did he pay for all? 

2 A man had $9000, he paid out $6942.75. How much 
had he left? 

3. What cost 27 horses at $375 each? 

4 If 9 houses cost $24,165, what did 1 house cost? 

5 If 29 coats cost $869.42, what did 1 coat cost? 


16xX5xX18X9 





3 X 15 X 27 


2 Factor 510. 
3 The factors are 2, 3, 5, 7 and 23, what is the number? 
4 Write in figures: 
CXC, DXLIII, CCX, CML, CDXX,. DCXL, CCCLX, 
1 DCCCLXXX, DCCXXX, M. 
5 (2X4X8XqX6 X15) + (3 X 16 XK 2 X 12 XQ). 


1 Add 3 nickels, 15 cents, 4 dollars, 3 quarters, 2 half 
dollars, 5 dimes, 20 mills, and 1 eagle. 

2 Do not divide but tell an exact divisor. Tell how you 
know it is an exact divisor. 

95000; 999; 359; ; $61; 286; 425. 

3 Tell cud these al sam are odd or even and prime 
or composite: 49, 17, 64, 81, 19. 

Write the answers only. 

44X5X4710X2+4X9Q+12X5X2. 

5 DIS RATERS REARE LC 

6 et a —7—6—s5—7—6. 
7 +VGI+Vi¢IV+X. 
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1 Go to the drug store and buy 5 articles. Make out 
your bill and receipt it. 

2 Work an example in multiplication, using 4 figures fot 
your multiplicand, and 87 for your multiplier. 

3 Prove by multiplying by 8 first. 

4 Prove by long division. 


5 2pt. = qts. 
8 pts. = qts. 
4 qts. = gal. 
16 qts. = gal. 
.75 cts. = dollar 
1oo cts. = quarters 
200 cts. = _half-dollars 
5 dimes = cents 


8 nickles = cents 
30 mills = cents 
40 dollars = eagles 
24 inches = feet 


6 feet = yards 
288 sq. in. = sq. ft. 
60 = dozen 





Making Multiplication Tables 
Interesting 


Besse LAKE 


When interest flags and still the inevitable tables must re- 
ceive attention, try these: 

1 Drawa Railroad track — number the train and number 
the cross ties thus: 


Train No. 4 





OA BPe ee es ee SP eg 
or any table upon which you may wish to drill, starts to run. 
Results are rapidly given as: 8, 48, 12, 36, 20, 24, etc. The 
children enjoy being timed by the watch to play this game. 

2 Give out little squares of paper with numbers from 1 
to 12 (one number to each square). Children pass rapidly 
in fror.t of teacher, who says to each one as he passes, “‘ Multi- 
ply by 4, 2, 6, etc. The child hands paper to teacher, gives 
result and if correct returns to his desk. If incorrect, he goes 
to prison in corner of room, remaining there until later, when 
he is released upon giving correct result. 

3. Play “Deaf and Dumb” game in this manner. “ Chil- 
dren, you are deaf and I am dumb this morning, so I will write 
everything. 


“8 X 5 = ? John.” Erase quickly. John stands and 
gives result. 
“9g X 6 = ? Mary.” Mary stands and gives result. If 


John fails mark his name thus: John, X, then write another 
as William and so on until correct answer is obtained. Always 
require those who have failed to stand and come back to them 
later for correction of mistakes. 

4 Number the children in the class from 1 to 12. Each 
child wears his number conspicuously. I say, “‘ Yourself x 3,” 
or Alice X 5, or John X Susan. In this way, the children are 
kept alert and interested. The eyes are trained to be quick, 
and it is an excellent plan to correct hesitation of speech. 

5 Isometimes use a long string of figures across the black- 
board thus: 2, 9, 4, 6, 12, 3, 7, 5, II, 1, 9, etc. Send child 
to board and have him touch each number quickly with long 
pointer or ruler. Suddenly give the command Stop and the 
child at the board must multiply by his own number. (The 
children are previously numbered tfrom 1 to 12.) Vary this 
by saying, Stop, Richard, Louis, or some other child in the 
class, who must multiply the number at which the pointer 
stopped by Ais number, thus keeping the attention of every 
child. The pointer should be allowed to rest but & second 
on each num 
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Each child in ry class has a number card, which is a piece 


of white cardboard about 3” x 4”, with the name of child at 
top. Twice a week, I give a test on multiplication tables, 
dictating rapidly, children putting answers as they write. 
Every correct paper entitles the owner to a punch on his card. 
I use street car conductor’s punch and give one punch for 
every 100 number paper, examples, tables, problems, or any 
form of number work. At the end of the month the child 
having the greatest number of punches to his credit receives 
some very simple prize or mark of distinction. 

I use the circle every day and sometimes have table matches 
just as we do spelling matches. 





Number Combinations 
Hazet M. GREGG 
Ccmbinations cf 9 


5 6 8 
I 


Ww 
ion 


Carl came into the kitchen one day and found sister Annie 
making candy to sell at the Social. 

She had dropped the candy from a spoon on to a platter 
and was now wrapping each little piece in oiled paper. 

She had already wrapped up this many: 00000 (1) 
How many? (Child Five) and had this many left on the 
platter: © 000(2) How many? (Child Four) How 
many altogether. (Child Nine.) (Teacher writes combina- 
tions.) 

“Give me some candy, Sister Annie,” said Carl. Sister 
Annie never answered a word, but kept on wrapping up drops 
of candy. 

Now she wrapped up one more piece and put it with those 
already wrapped up. (Teacher transfers one from (2) to 
(1).) , 

How many were now in oiled paper? 

(Child Six.) How many still on platter? 

(Child Three) How many altogether? 

(Child Nine.) (Teacher writes combination § beside 3.) 

“Please, dear Sister Annie, give me some of that good 
candy,” begged Carl, but I guess Sister Annic wanted to tease 
her little brother, because she took up yet another piece of 
candy from the platter, wrapped it and put it with the others. 

(Teacher erases from (2) adds to (1) a3 before.) How many 
on platter? etc. 

(Writes combination § beside the others.) Carl watched 
his sister wrap up yet another candy drop, but said nothing; 
just looked hungry. (Combination i developed as those 
above.) Then his sister Annie said, “Carl, if you will take 
this candy over to the hall for me you may have that good 
peppermint drop left on the platter.” 


” 


Combinations of 10 


ge To ee oe 
SL “PR. 


In a certain neighborhood this many Smith children lived 


on one side of the street: 
Gh) +9 h\ 


¢ 
Ge 


it j 


How many? (Child Five.) 


This many Jones children lived on the other side of the 
street: 
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tit iti 


How many? (Child Five.) 
’ How many children in all? 

Five children and five children are how many children : 
(Child Ten children.) 

Teacher writes combination at the side. 

Five and five are what? (Child Five and five are ten.) 

The Smiths and the Joneses used to play “New York” 
together. 

The five Smiths would live on one side, the five Jonese; 
on the other. 

One morning they were playing and the Smiths showed 
the trick, “Turning the washing machine.” 

Those little Jones guessed and guessed, but could not guess 
the right thing, so the Smiths chose a child from the Jones row 

Teacher erases one from (1), transters it to (2). 

The next time the little Joneses showed“ scrubbing.” The 
Smiths guessed it right away because that was what their 
mother was doing in the kitchen that very minute and when 
they chased the Joneses back to their base, they caught onc 
little Jones. 

How many on the Smit! side? 

How many on Jones side? 

(Teacher develops combination } $ in similar manner. ) 

When there was only one little Jones boy left, they stopped 
playing “‘New York” and played “Stoop tag,” because it did 
not seem fair for nine children to run after one. 


@ 
ban 






Bowling Game 


Material Soft rubber ball and set of cards 5 x 12, upon 
which number combinations have been printed. (Number 
combinations may be any upon which drill is desired.) 

Game Place cards in a row on floor, against the wall. 
Have class stand facing the cards at a distance of’about eight 
feet. One child steps forward, rolls ball, which knocks 
down a card or possibly 2 or 3, his score being the number 
cards he knocks down, providing he can give results im- 
mediately. Continue this around class as long as drill is de- 
sired. As an incentive, score books may be made, and the 
score kept from day to day, the child having most points at the 
end of the week being declared the winner. 


Autcmobile Game 
(Third Grade) 


Material A set of cards, 3 x 5, upon each of which has 
been written twenty simple examples, in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, as: — 6 + 4 =, 12 — 3 =, 
2X7=,40f8 =. The examples may be writtéh on paper 
and pasted on mounting board. Have one more card than 
pupils in class, and have each card different. 

Game Each child has paper and pencil ready. Distribute 
cards, placing two on desk of child sitting in front right-hand 
corner of class. At tap of bell each child begins to copy 
examples from his card, giving results. Every half minute 
bell is tapped, cards are quickly passed, and w ork continued. 
In passing cards children in first row hand cards back. The 
child in back seat passes across the aisle. Second row passes 
forward, child in front seat passing across. Teacher takes 
card from last child i in last row and places it on desk in front 
right-hand corner. There must always be two cards on this 
desk. Teacher marks papers and results are posted where 
all may see. Marks may be added from day to day. Much 
enthusiasm should be aroused over this game. 
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Fall Nature Work 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 
Se the primary object of Nature Study is to incul- 


cate an interest and sympathy in living things, no 

greater good can be accomplished than to lead the 

child to a love, or at least to a respect, of commonly 
despised objects. 

Perhaps not less hated by the vigilant housekeeper than by 
the destructive small boy, is the busy spider, although its 
bite is seldom, if ever, serious and its web, while not a thing 
of joy to the good housewife, is certainly one of great beauty. 

Interest in the study of spiders may be stimulated by telling 
the pupils the story of that other remarkable spinner, Arachne, 
from whom, indeed, spiders derive their name being not in- 
sects, but Arachnids. Should your school be so fortunate as 
to own a stereopticon lantern, the study will be given added 
value. 

After telling the story of Arachne, the teacher may question 
the pupils in regard to spiders, and will probebly be astounded 
by the erroneous beliefs held by many of them. In some 
localities it is even believed that a person bitten by a large spider 
will have fits, and more common beliefs are that if a spider 
drops by a thread in front of one, that person will soon be 
the recipient of a new dress, and again if the air is full of the 
webs of flying spiders it is thought that a storm will soon 
occur. Everyone is familiar with the old saying: 

If you wish to thrive 
You must let a spicer go alive. 

Correct these superstiiious beliefs. 

There are many different kinds of spiders, and the pupil 
should easily become familiar with at least the commoner ones, 
as every locality abounds with them. During the early fall 
every species of web, from those of intricate and fanciful de- 
sign to those that float upon the long grasses without apparent 
design of any sort, are to be found. Perhaps the question of 
most interest and import is how the web is spun. This gives 
the child something definite to discover and should be done, 
with the teacher’s aid, out-of-doors. With a pair of forceps 
a live spider may be picked up by a hind leg, and attention 
called to the formation of a thread from the spinnerts beneath 
the abdomen. Upon drawing this thread out with a small 





stick, it will be seen to be made up of separate strands. Upon 
this excursion several spinning spiders should be taken to the 
school-room for observation. When beginning to spin, a 
spider may be allowed to attach its web to the middle of a 
piece of glass, and examination of the point of attachment 
made. This will lead to the study of the web and its design, 
and the Autumn Spider is an excellent one to study for this 
purpose, as its habits may be observed in daytime. Many 
believe the Autumn Spider only comes at this season, but it is 
really here all summer, only instead of a gorgeous suit of black 
and gold, it has passed unnoticed in sombre black and white. 
Its web, as in the case of most spinning spiders, is of two kinds 
of silk, one being very glue-like in kind, and the plan of build 
ing is very easily followed, being a wheel with a very hub-like 
center. Of course the fact must not be lost sight of that the 
web is primarily designed for the catching of prey, and the 
position the spider takes while watching for its victim should 
be observed. The children should be to!d to note whether 
insects found in the webs are alive or dead, and also what 
kinds are snared. 

By this time the children will be interested in reporting 
different sorts of webs observed out-of-doors and not the least 
interesting will be those of the flying spiders that fill the air 
on hot autumn afternoons. The pupils should be led to dis 
cover that this spider begins his web on some object that has 
been heated by the sun until a current of warm air rises from it 
sufficient to raise the web and draw it out far enough to sup- 
port the spider — who has a joyous sail. It is only occasion 
ally, however, that the fliers have a longing for soaring, and 
just why they soar even the very wise seem unable to say. 

The eggs should be studied, there being as many different 
ways for their care as there are spiders. Some are hidden 
among rubbish or beneath the bark of trees, and again are car- 
ried about by the mother. 

How they spend the winter should be discovered, and after 
an acquaintance with the Autumn Spider, the children will be 
sorry to know that he usually dies of old age before winter 
appears. 

After a good deal of oral language work the story of the 
spider should be written by the children, illustrated by pen 
and ink marginal drawings. A fascinating game consists of 
a large web made of cord, and leading to different parts of the 
room containing slips with the most difficult words met with 
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in writing about the spider upon them. The children will 
enjoy, too, the singing of “The Spider and the Fly” and “The 
Hungry Spider.” 


Welcome, inmate full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Whereso’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good. 


If the spider is a thing of ill-omen, poets as well as popular 
superstition accord the cricket first place as a harbinger of 
- good luck. Hand in hand with this study should go the read- 
ing of Dickens’ “Cricket on the Hearth.”” The nature study 
work will help in the appreciation of the work in literature. 

Dot says, ‘‘To have a cricket on the hearth is the luckiest 
thing in all the world!” In some countries they are even 
held sacred, the belief being held that they clung to Jesus’ 
robe when he ascended into heaven. In Africa they are be- 
lieved to soothe people to sleep by their chirp, and are sold for 
that purpose. However that may be, you will find yourself 
repaid for your trouble in catching him by his merry chirp. 
And that is saying a good deal, for you will find him hard to 
catch, being of an astonishing quickness. Quick! Do we 
not liken persons of remarkable alertness to the cricket when 
we especially wish to flatter them? 

Once caught, you should put him in a wire-covered box, or 
you will lose him, And be sure you put him With no other 
six-legged creatures —or there will be none of the others left. 
Should you succeed in catching a mate for him you must add 
a layer of dirt and some stones and leaves to the box against 
the time when the eggs come. The best food will be found 
to be fruit and bits of cooked meat, and do not forget vlenty of 
water. 

While not by any means a beauty the cricket is delightfully 
quaint and the children will enjoy him every minute. 

As it is mainly for their song that crickets are noted, their 
name, indeed, being taken from their chirp, the children should 
be led to discover how the song is produced. They will very 
readily see that the wings being so short and broad were not 
especially intended for flight. The whole top is crossed with 
ridges and at the edges a sort of scraper, so that when they 
are slightly raised from the body, and rubbed together, the 
secret of their tuneful lay is divulged. Perhaps not less 
wonderful to the children will be the knowledge that the cricket 
has his ears on the tibia of his forelegs, as does the grass- 
hopper, with whom he should be compared in economic 
value, habits, size and instincts. The comparison of their 
salutary powers is as interesting as a field meet to at least the 
boys. A cricket and a grasshopper may be liberated in the 
school-room and the longest leap measured by the number 
of times the insect’s length. 

As in the work done with spiders, much oral language work 
should precede the written work. 

“My Out-of-Door Cricket” may be taught, and the follow- 
ing: 

THE CRICKET FIDDLER 
Sometimes if you listen — listen — 
When the sunlight fades to gray, 
You will hear a strange musician 
At the quiet close of day; 


Hear a strange and quaint musician 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 


He bears a curious fiddle 
On his coat of shiny black, 
And draws the bow across the string 
In crevice and in crack; 
Till the sun climbs up the mountain 
And floods the earth with light, 
You will hear this strange musician 
Playing — playing all the night. 


It may be in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom; 
If you wish to see the player 
Softly follow up the sound, 
And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling out a merry round. 
— Henry Ripley Dorr 


Also teach the song of the little black cricket. 
Perhaps there is no study so calculated to interest children 
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in the development of animal life as the study of the cater- 
illar. 

3 One of the best examples for the work to be done is the 

milkweed caterpillar, which is to be found during the warm 

part of fall days, feeding on milkweeds. It is easily dis- 

t ed by its transverse stripes of yellow, black and white, 

and is without hairs. 

Children in many localities have an alarming tendency to 
bring them into the school-room with mischievous intent, 
and if a natural repugnance on the part of the teacher can be 
overcome, this intent may be turned to a spirit of investigation. 

Procure a good-sized box and cover one end with netting. 
Moist sawdust should be placed on the bottom of the box and 
a fresh supply of food kept. If other varieties are studied be- 
sides the milkweed, you will need elm leaves for the Regal 
Moth caterpillars and cabbage leaves for the cabbage-worm, 
as these specimens are the ones most commonly brought in hy 
the children. 

Have the pupils watch the caterpillars out-of-doors and at 
home; give them several questions to investigate for them- 
selves before taking up the work in school. Suggestive points 
for development are: How do they move? How many legs 
have they, and how are these used? How do they eat? 
What enemies have they? . 

The movements of the milkweed variety may be determined 
by watching them crawl on a leaf or piece of glass. It has 
eight pairs of legs, and have the children notice the two kinds, 
the first three pairs being black, shiny, and slender, and the 


remaining five soft, thick pads. 
Keep the caterpillars without food overnight and feed them 


the next morning, when the children will notice the move- 
ment of the jaws from side to side, and how they often “strad- 
die” a leaf in feeding. 

The spinning is of the utmost interest.’ After a time the 
caterpillar becomes exceedingly restless and at last fastens 
himself, head down, to the top of the box. With a magni- 
fying glass the silk may be seen to be coming from a little 
projection below the mouth, and attention should be called 
to the fact that the head is moved from side to side in laying 
the silk. 

The caterpillars should be kept in the room all winter, and 
put in a sunny window the first warm days of spring, when 
the study may be resumed with observations of the moth and 
butterfly. These should be fed sugar and water, and given 
their freedom after a short time. 

Tell the story of “The Little Green Worm” in “Cat Tails 
and Other Tales,” and “The Life of a Butterfly.” 

Eleanor Smith’s songs, ‘‘The Butterfly,” and “The Life of 
a Butterfly,” will also prove interesting in connection with this 
work. The teacher must guard against forcing scientific 
knowledge on the child, seeking rather to teach him through 
observation, but she should be ever ready and willing to 
answer any, even though scientific, questions propounded 
by him. 





Flowers in the School-room all 


Winter for Two Dollars 


as oe: Be 


OU can supply the school with flowers from fall until 

‘ spring simply by growing bulbs in a sunny window. 

Holland bulbs and one or two other varieties, unlike 

most house plants, require no coddling — all they 
need is half a chance and plenty of water and they will bring 
bloom and joy into your school from fall until spring. Insects 
do not bother them, and after the roots begin to grow there is 
no danger of over-watering. They can stand a’'range of tem- 
perature between 45° and 70°; but if you forget to water 
them every day, or if the heat becomes excessive, they will 
‘surely die. 

There are two secrets of success, however, in growing these 
bulbs. First, they must be allowed to root in a cool, dark 
place for six to ten weeks, being watered at intervals of about 
ten days. Second, after they are properly rooted, they must 
be placed in a window, with or without sunshine, where the 
temperature keeps within the above limits. There are many 
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_ varieties of bulbs, but only a few are suitable for the school- 


room. 

The kind to grow in water are: paper-white narcissus anc 
Chinese lilies for early flowers; and Dutch hyacinths, daffo- 
dils and crocuses for late flowers, All thrive perfectly in a 
jardiniere or deep lily bow! of water partly filled with sand or 
pebbles. The bulbs should be held firmly in position by 
stones at the top. Nourishment of course comes from the 
water, but after the roots grow, sand or pebbles give the plants 
stability. The flowers will be larger and finer if a little plant 
food is added to the water when the flower spikes begin to 
grow. Most seed stores offer soluble tablets of plant food 
that are very convenient to use. 

For early flowers, the paper-white narcissus is the most satis- 
factory ef all bulbs. The large fragrant clusters are extremely 
graceful, A single bulb will sometimes produce two flower 
spikes, with about thirty blossoms in all. Three or more 
planted together make a fine display. They bloom by 
Thanksgiving when planted early, but may be kept back until 
Christmas, or even later. 

Chinese lilies do not last nearly so long as the paper-white, 
nor is their fragrance so delicate, but they have a delightful 
habit of coming double and are well worth growing. One to 
three in a deep bow] are sufficient. 

A dozen or more crocuses in a small bow] make an excellent 
display. Usually they will not bloom, however, unless allowed 
to grow in a room without direct heat. 

In growing Dutch hyacinths, after they are thoroughly rooted 
in the cellar and placed in the window, cover with a “chim- 
ney,” or paper cone, about a foot high. The top of the cone 
must have an opening about the size of a half dollar. Leaves 
and flower spike will be quickly drawn out of the bulb by this 
method. When they are several inches high the cone should 
be removed. It is best to plant each bulb singly in a five-inch 
pot or jardiniere. Gertrude, deep rose, Norma, pink, and 
Czar Peter. porcelain blue, are among the dozen of good 
varieties. 

Jonquils are golden yellow and delightfully fragrant. They 
should be planted six or more in a bow! and allowed to remain 
in the dark at least ten weeks. Rugulosus with the crumpled 
crown is the best variety and it is very fine. For late flowers 
it is the best. 

All the varieties which thrive in water also do well in rich 
garden soil mixed with about one-quarter sand. But daffo- 
dils, freesias, Roman hyacinths, and tulips should be grown 
in soil only. 

Some people choose daffodils in preference to other varieties 
of the narcissus family because they are not fragrant. One 
bulb in a five-inch or three in a six-inch pot is about right. 
Empress, Horsefieldii, Princeps, Trumpet Major, and Van 
Sion are all excellent varieties; and there are many others. 

Freesias are often extravagantly praised, and with excellent 
reason. The flowers are white, with a yellow blotch at the 
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throat, and are perhaps more delightfully fragrant than any 
other flowers grown from bulbs. They require a sunny lo¢a- 
tion and will bloom with a fair degree of freedom ir January 
and February if planted early in the fall. Eight bulbs in a 
ive-inch pot are none too many. It is not necessary to start 
chem in the dark; indeed they don’t like it. They are “Cape 
bulbs,” and Cape bulbs differ from the Dutch bulbs in that 
detail. 

Roman hyacinths are fine for early flowers, each bulb send- 
ing up several graceful spikes of fragrant flowers. Unlike 
Dutch hyacinths, the bulbs will rot in water. Plant three 
bulbs in a five-inch pot. 

Tulips are not very desirable for forcing in the school-house. 

Most of the reliable seed-men offer collections of bulbs for 
winter flowering. A collection that I would recommend, 
that should not cost over two dollars, would contain the follow- 
ing: 

6 White Roman hyacinths. 
6 Fine named Dutch hyacinths. 
6 Fine mixed Dutch hyacinths, 
- 6 Fine mixed single tulips. 
6 Fine mixed double tulips. 
30 named crocuses. 
12 Paper-white narcissus. 
6 Trumpet narcissus Princeps. 
6 Double narcissus Van Sion. 
12 Capernelle jonquils. 
6 Scilla Sibirica. 
6 Freesia refracta alba. 


If one prefers a number of colors in a single variety, a collec - 
tion of hyacinths will give good results, but, of course, a shorter 
season of bloom, in both the single and double varieties; the 
colors range from pure white, through blue, rose, pink and 
yellow to dark red, and will cost from five to twenty cents 
each, 

There is not really much to learn about the cultural direc- 
tions of these bulbs for indoor bloom. Under the unnatural 
conditions of an artificially heated house they require an excess 
of moisture and they also need light and air. 

It is possible to secure uninterrupted bloom from Christ- 
mas to Easter with six pots of bulbs. One combination which 
will accomplish this (and which would cost about seventy- 
five cents) are Chinese lilies, double Roman narcissus, Grand 
Soleil d’Or narcissus, crocuses, Van Sion narcissus and Prin- 
cess Marianne tulips. 

There are some general directions that apply to almost all 
the bulbs grown in the house. One thing is to avoid fresh 
stable manure. If it is not well rotted, use bone meal in the 
proportion of one part to fifty of soil in the case of the plants 
that are grown in soil. 

It is a pretty safe rule to follow that the strongest looking 
bulbs will give the best results. 
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OCCUPATION LESSONS 





Grape Border 
M. M. 


Throughout the year I used a space, about ten feet long, just 
above a blackboard of that length, for borders, the motifs 
of the border having been made by the children. Each 
month, a new border, appropriate to that month, was put up. 
A strip of molding was nailed just a foot above the black- 
board molding, making the space for the borders one foot 
wide by ten feet long. Soft gray-green paper was pasted on 
this space for a background. 

For September, bunches of grapes pasted in the space as 
though hanging from the upper molding, made an effective 
decoration. ‘ 

From deep blue construction paper let each child trace 
and cut about twenty-five circles the size of a penny. Each 
child then pastes his circles on a piece of manila drawing 
paper in such a way that they form a bunch of grapes the 
size of a real bunch. The teacher may dictate the placing 
of the circles — three circles in the top row, four in the next 
row, five in the next, four in the next, three in the next, two 
in the next and one in the last row. As the circles of each 
row are pasted, have them slightly overlap the row above 
and overlap each other. Even though dictated, no two 
bunches will be exactly alike. After finishing the pasting 
each bunch is then cut out from the manila paper and any 
paper that shows between the circles is cut away. 

Give each child the pattern of a grape leaf. Let him trace 
and cut one from dark green construction paper. The leaf 
may be pasted at the top of the bunch near the stem, or at 
the point, and either on top of or underneath the bunch. A 
stem cut from light brown paper is pasted at the top of each 
burich, the length and shape of the stems varying. 

These bunches are then pasted about eight inches apart in 
the border space as though the stems were hanging from the 
molding. The grapes may be suspended from alow molding 
on any short wall space or in a corner of the room, the lower 
molding not being necessary. If colored construction paper 
is not obtainable, the children may color manila drawing 
paper with paints or crayolas, the right shades for the grapes. 


“The autumn winds are sighing, 

Sighing in the trees; 

The ripened corn is waving, 
Waving in the breeze; 

The harvest moon is shining, 
Shining in the night; 

Over hill and valley 
In floods of silver light.” 


Purposeful Busy Work 


Leon C. STAPLES AND Rusy DICKINSON 


R ves schools in Connecticut under state super- 
vision have given much attention to busy work prob- 
lems for the past three years. At first busy work 

was used mainly in connection with the Connecticut 
System of teaching reading. Such splendid results were 
secured with little children that the supervisors, more or less 
independently, began to apply similar forms of busy work to 
other subjects. While this busy work was developed to 
meet the needs of typical rural conditions, where the teacher 
is unable to give a large amount of attention to the study 
period, it has for the past two years been used in many large 
and carefully graded schools with uniform success. This 
article is an attempt to state some of the conclusions which 
have been reached regarding the form and use of busy wor! 
and to give a few samples of seat work used in connection 
with the various subjects. 

As reading is the most important subject that is taught 
the first two years in school, a large per cent of the busy wor 
is based on the reading material. The development of sea‘ 
work in connection with the reading has been so well describe: 
by Miss Wied] in the September number of Primary Epvuc.- 
TION that further explanation in this article is not necessary. 
Busy work based on number is next in importance, and is the 
only form of seat work found in the average school-room. 
Busy work in language, history, and geography has been dec- 
veloped and has been found to be helpful and practical. Al! 
forms of busy work used help to increase the reading vocabu 
lary of the children and enable them to become fluent an:! 
intelligent readers. 

The purpose of all our busy work is educational. Any 
form of seat work which does not have a bearing upon definit: 
school requirements is not permitted. Busy work designe 
to amuse and entertain the children is worse than useless 
Coloring fashion plates, undirected working with colored peg 
and unsupervised drawing are forms of seat work which shoul: 
everywhere be abandoned. 

Good busy work which will stand the test of being wor! 
and not play has three definite characteristics which even a! 
untrained teacher can detect. First, it must always be closel} 
connected with the class work. In this way, the busy wor! 
period takes the place of the study period of the older child. 
Second, it must be varied. When the same material is used 
day after day, the children are sure to lose interest. The 
writer of this article visited a graded school where exactly 
the same kind of busy work was being used in the first three 
grades. There was very little evidence that any other kind 
was in existence. Two of the teachers doubted the value of 
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seat work and longed for the good old days when none was re- 
quired. Seat work of this kind is always valueless and the 
teachers who use it are, as a rule, equally so. The third 
characteristic is that it must be of such a form that close super- 
vision on the part of the teacher will not be required. A 
glance now and then in the direction of the children working 
at the seats, with a word of praise for the one who has finished 
first or for the one who is working well, is all that should ever 
be necessary. 

Of course the first few attempts at busy work must be 
directed until the children understand what is desired Busy 
work having these three characteristics will teach little chil- 
dren to work independently and will surely lead to correct 
habits of study. 

Busy work material should always be inexpensive. Elabo- 
rately printed affairs are not desirable. Seat work becomes 
soiled and unsanitary after ‘being used a few times and should 
be destroyed. The same material should never be used two 
years in succession. 

Seat work should always be corrected by the teacher. This 
is absolutely essential, if results are to be secured. It cannot 
be delegated to an older pupil. If neglected a few times, the 
best form of seat work will be of little value. The teacher 
must be interested in the busy work and must feel that it is an 
essential part of school requirements. When seat work is a 
failure, the experienced supervisor can always trace the trouble 
back to the teacher. 

All of the seat work used in the Connecticut rural schools 
is manufactured by the teachers. Oak tag, manila envelopes 
and a hektograph are the only materials needed. From one to 
five dollars will equip any school for a year. Where it can be 
afforded, a Daus Tip Top duplicator is extremely useful, but 
is not absolutely essential. An interesting phase of this work 
among the teachers is the “hektograph party.” Several 
teachers meet, and together manufacture enough busy 
work for all of their pupils to last several weeks. At best, 
the preparation of the seat work will require much time. 
Worthy teachers, however, agree that it is worth the extra 
effort. 

The following are samples of our busy work arranged by 
subjects: 

“Do the children like this kind of work?” is the question 
which has often been asked by those investigating our schools. 
The answer is that they certainly do like it. Little children 
like to be kept busy and they enjoy hard work better than most 
teachers think. Our children have often demanded more 
work, : 

In the early part of the year, before the children of the first 
grade are able to tell the time, it has been no unusual thing for 
a whole room to become so absorbed in their work that they 
have mistaken the closing bell for the recess signal. Parents 
have often said that the children are so interested in their 
work that they have found it impossible to keep them at home 
when the children are in poor health. 

Other doubters have stated that our form of busy work is 
too mechanical and that the picking up of slips and placing 
them in the proper order has no educational value. At the 
very beginning this may be true at times. 

There are, however, many evidences that the children are 
actually studying. ’ 

When a slip is missing from the envelope a child is almost 
always sure to indicate the loss of the slip by calling the 
name of the word missing to his teacher. This certainly 
shows that the child is actually reading. 

With the same class instruction, a child will add double the 
number of words daily to his reading vocabulary when our 
busy work is used. 

Where this form of busy work is used little children are kept 
profitably employed every moment while in school. While 
new problems in management are presented, teachers are no 
longer wondering what to do with the younger children or 
worrying about discipline. What is best of all, much more 
definite results are being secured during the first three years 
of the child’s life in school. If these results can be secured in 
tural schools where the conditions are far from ideal, there is 
every reason to believe that a systematic use of this form of 
busy work described would be equally helpful in the schools 
of other states. 
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Seat Work for Primary Grades 
Arithmetic 


Grapes I, II or Ill 


Object —To stcure drill on number facts. 

Materials — Envelopes containing slips on which number 
facts are printed, and slips on which are printed answers to 
these facts. Facts and their answers are printed on outside 
of envelopes. 

Work — Children match facts to answers with aid of state- 
ments on envelope. Later, children do this without aid of 
the envelope. 


6+1=7 8+8=16 6+1= ] [7] 
Sti.-9 teen Rts Ff 19.) 
6+7=13 7+8=15 


This work can be made to give drill in Addition, Division, 
Multiplication, and Subtraction facts. Avoid having slips 
or figures too small. 

GRADE I 

Object —To teach little children to recognize numbers 
written in various ways. ; 

Material — Card on which numbers are arranged as follows: 


t I one ome 
2 If two two 
3 Il three three 
4 IV four four 
5s V five fee 


Work — Child places slip on corresponding number on 
card. 
Grapes II anp III 
Material — Envelopes on which tables of weights, measures 
etc., are printed as follows: 


1 gal. = 4 qts. 
1 qt. = 2 pts. 
1 ft. = 12 in. 


In envelope are placed similar cards cut up in this way: 


[x gal. = ] [ 4 qts. ] {rft = ] [ 12 in. ] 
Object — To give drill on tables mentioned above. 
Work — Child arranges tables correctly on desk, first with 


aid of envelope — later without it. 


Language 
Grapes I, Il, Ill 


Object — Teaching child to build sentences, thus forming 
a story. 

Material — Short story printed on envelopes with a few 
important words omitted in each sentence. Below the story, 
the omitted words are placed in a column, The story, com- 
plete, is cut up and placed in envelope. 

Work — Child builds story, supplying omitted words in 
proper places. 

Grapes I anp II 

Object — To drill little children in recognizing the differ- 
ence between the singular and plural forms of nouns. 

Material — Envelope containing two large cards on one of 
which is printed, “One,” on the other the word, “ Many.” 
On small cards are printed the singular and plural forms of 
common words in the child’s vocabulary, as: 


[ bird ] [ birds ] [ girl ] [ girls ] 


Work — Child arranges small cards under proper headings. 


GraDes II anp III 

Object —To teach abbreviations. 

Material — Envelopes on which are printed words and their 
abbreviations. Envelopes contain words and their abbre- 
viations on separate slips. 

Work — Child, with aid of copy on envelope, arranges words 
with their abbreviations side by side. Later, child does this 
without use of envelopes. 
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History 
Grapes I, II, Ill 


Object — To review history stories previously told to chil- 
dren. 

Material — Story of some well-known character printed 
on envelope as follows: 


Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 1706. He went to school 
only two years. When he was ten years old, he went to work. He was 
very fond of books and saved all his money to buy them. He started 
the first public library in America. Franklin discovered by an experi- 
ment with his kite that lightning and electricity are the same. During 
the Revolution, he helped the country a great deal and he helped write 
the Declaration of Independence. 


The same story cut up in envelope. 

Work — Children, with aid of envelope, arrange story on 
desks. Later, the same story is placed in envelopes on which 
are printed the following questions: 


When and where was Benjamin Franklin born? How long did he 
go to school? When did he go to work? Of what was he very fond? 
How did he get money to buy books? What library did he start? 
What did he discover’? How did he help his country during the 
Revolution ? 


Work — Children now arrange the same story with aid of 
questions. 


Geography 
Grape III 


A 


Object — To teach location of states in United States. 

Material — Large outline maps of United States. En- 
velopes containing names of states. Child, with.help of map 
in his geography, takes card from envelope and places on out- 
line map correctly. He continues this, till all states on out- 
line map are named. Later, child does same work without 
aid of geography. 
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: B ' 
Object — To review location of cities, rivers and mountains. 
Materials — Envelopes containing questions and answers 

on cards. 

What mountains are in western part of South America ? 
Andes Mountains. 

Into what does the Ohio River flow? 

Mississippi River. 

Child matches question and its answer. 


C 

Object —'To review products of certain states in Unite: 
States. 

Material — Large outline map of United States. En 
velopes containing names of products on slips. 

Child places name of product on state from which it comes 
Later, child writes, at teacher’s dictation, name of product i: 
state from which it comes. 


GRADE II 


Object — To teach children to recognize outline of differen 
continents. 3 

Material — Envelopes containing outlines of different con 
tinents on cards, also slips on which are printed names of con 
tinents. ‘ 

Children match names to outlines. 





October 


Sunlit skies of wondrous blue, 

Woodlands robed in gorgeous hue, 

Hills o’erdecked with soft blue haze, 
Tasselled ears of golden maize, 

Ripened fruits on tree_and vine, 

Fragrance from the spruce and pine. 
Autumn’s festive days are here 

With their wealth of love and cheer! 

—E.C. L. 
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The Clock 


Mavup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


F any of the teachers have time for a lesson in cardboard 
I modeling occasionally, I am sure they will enjoy dic- 

tating the clock to their classes. The children love to 

make them and they are not difficult, as the kinder- 
garten children make them without any trouble, 

To make them I use brown mounts that will bend and not 
break. According to the size of your mounts, decide how 
wide you will have your clock and then draw two lines from 
top to bottom like this: 




















and then two more half an inch away at each side like this: 


























All this you can dictate to the older children, for the very 
small ones I should make them draw over dotted lines. Then 
score those four lines on the front face of the mount, and bend 
them back. Cut the face of the clock from white paper, and 
mark numbers. = 





Paste the face on upper part of clock, leaving room below 
for door. 

Then mark the door, and cut carefully on three sides only 
and score the uncut side on the back, so it will bend out evenly. 

Then we have all but the hands and pendulum. Cut the 
hands from same material as body of clock is made, unless 
it is too stiff. Cut them from this pattern, but the right size 
for the face of your clock. 


o——_ 
Fasten them to the face of the clock with a McGill fastener. 
a pendulum string five or six small beads, or one big 


and slip over the back part of the McGill fastener. Close 
the back of the clock with a fastener or glue, as preferred. 
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A Teddy Bear 


LEocaDIE M, FARRELL 


Have you ever analyzed the Teddy Bear with its woozey 
face, round ears and soft comfy little arms and legs? Its 
introduction marked an epoch in the manufacture of toys. 
No nursery is complete without one. And Teddy can seldom 
be displaced with any doll, however winsome she may be. 

When making paper dolls, why not include this captivating 
little fellow? His charms will not be lost, for he can be made 
of cardboard, furry coat and all! 

The cardboard most suitable for this work can be obtained 
from any grocery or bakery shop for the asking. It forms 
layers in crates of crackers. Sometimes it is the material of 
pie plates. While firm, it can be cut with little effort. Pro- 
vide the children with a pattern like the illustration (Fig. 1) 
and instruct them to cut the cardboard in this shape. With 
ink or dark crayon make the eyes, nose and claws. 

The next step is to provide Teddy with a warm coat. Sheet 
wadding is the material used. This is composed of two lay- 
ers — smooth as paper without and fleecy within. In follow- 
ing this plan, it will be observed that this fleecy interior is-to 
lend Teddy a furry coat, while the smooth surface is pasted 
to the cardboard. 

Paste a small sheet of cotton wadding on the face side of 
the cardboard form. Then carefully remove the upper layer 
of wadding. Now Teddy wears a furry coat on one side. If 
the marks of his eyes, nose and claws are not distinct enough 
through the cotton, sew the outlines with dark thread. Now 
paste the loose layer on Teddy’s other side. There will be 
no cardboard showing and he will be completely covered with 
fleece. Trim the edges with a scissors so that they exactly 
fit the form. 

This Teddy Bear can be made to carry a card nicely. 
Christmas, Birthday or Valentine greetings are inscribed on 
a card with a gold border. In this event, Teddy wears a fes- 
tive collar made of gold paper. Children love to add this bit 
of finery to their pet. 








Plate T Teddy Bean. 
October 


October comes across the hill 

Like some light ghost, she is so still, 
Though her sweet cheeks are rosy. 

And through the floating thistle down 

Her training, brier-tangled gown 
Gleams like a crimson peony. 


The crickets in the stubble chime; 
Lanterns flash out at milking time; 
wane — ae her ruffles: 
wasps oneyed pippins try, 
A film is over the blue sky; ~ 
A spell the river muffles. — Se, 
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The Little House in the Woods 


GERTRUDE ZERR 
(Made by all the grades in a rura) school) 


I called for a wooden box, 16 x 12 x 18”, stipulating that 
the child himself must do the measuring. When the box was 
brought, everybody in the lower grades measured it to verify 
the size. 

We wanted a roof, of course. 

How long must the boards be, if the gable ends are to be 
8” high? 

The boy who cut these boards also cut a floor for the up- 
stairs to make two rooms, a lower and an upper. 

How much would it cost to paint this house, at 
{t.? (Local prices.) 

We shingled it with little squares of brown paper. 

How many shingles will it take, if y shingles cover 4 sq.in.? 

How much will it cost at per M. for shingles? (Local 
prices.) 

Plain wall paper was chosen, because pictures show better 
against it. I cut it into little rolls 4” wide, 32” long, and the 
required number of rolls was determined by the upper grade 
children. 

The carpets were made of colored paper with designs in 


a sq. 
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Stripes and flowers pasted on, and a rug for the 
bedroom woven of raffia. 

Three beds and a rocker for upstairs, and three 
chairs anda table for downstairs were made of 
paper, and the lawn provided with a woven ham- 
mock and a clay settee. 

Everybody modeled clay bears, and the best 
three were chosen for the house. Pine twigs, which 
keep fresh a long time, were planted in low cans 
to make the woods, and moss, dampened daily, 
keeps the yard green. 

Of course we have dramatized the Three Bears, 
and take turns starring in it. The building of the 
house is made the basis for exercises in buying 
and selling, measuring, clay modeling, paper cut 
ting, weaving, etc.; for talks on color, decoration, 
good taste in furniture and pictures; for new stories, 
reading, and language exercises. 

There was no cost for materials, except for colored paper 
and oak tag, which I always keep on hand. The clay we 
found near the school-house, and the paint was donated. 
If it hadn’t been, we should have covered the house with 
paper and pretended it was paint. 

When the bear house is finished we will make the whok 
forest setting for Little Red Riding Hood. Present indica 
tions are that it will never be finished. Just as soon as we 
are sure there is nothing else possible, someone suggests some 
thing new, which must be done. We are laying a brick walk 
now with our own little baked bricks. 

Probably we shall make the next house of bricks, all lathe: 
and plastered, according to the best rules of bricklaying. 1 
we do, shall we tell you about it, and send you a picture ? 





“The little wind children have come to town, 
Crimson of maple and oak leaf brown; 
Chasing and racing, away they go 
Along the gutters and round the row; 

’ Far in the forest they fall and float 
On the viewless winds like a sailless boat, 
Rustling and snuggling, when night brings dream, 
On the ferny bed by the woodland stream!”’ 
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Our Farm 
LILLIAN PoRTER 


FARM in a school-room? Yes. There before you 
A in a big wooden tray by the window is our farm, the 
care and delight of fifty small planters and builders. 

It is really theirs, the work of the children. 
The object of the farm has been to furnish a live, connected 
plan for the manual training and nature work. You know 
how, when the spring fever attacks us, we wearily ask, “ What 


. shall we do for manual work?” The farm has helped to an- 


swer the question. 

First, from the box factory near by, a wooden tray was pur- 
chased. It is three by two feet and has a rim three inches 
high. This is put on a packing case near the window. Two 
of the larger boys, with a greater pride and joy than had the 
friends of Tom Sawyer, gave both tray and case two coats of 
brown paint. Next the boys filled the tray with fine ye'low 
sand. Thus the land was made ready. 

The material for manual training in the third grade includes 
different kinds of paper and cardboard. Recently, plasteline 
has been introduced, The buildings are all made of the card- 
board as the regular manual work. The best result from 
each finished model was chosen for the farm, no child being 
represented more than once. First, we made the house, a 
big brown one with green trimmings and a red roof. This 
took us four lessons. A barn and carriage house followed, 
made as one model, the carriage house having a big door in 
the longer side. Next, we made a hen house and a house for 
the pigs. The wagon was more difficult, but we succeded in 
making both one and two horse wagons. 

The plasteline lessons were given to small groups standing 
around the big table. Eleven children and the teacher jus¢ 
fit the space. In this way the children can see exactly 
what the teacher is doing and how she does it. The horse 
was the first model attempted and we were pleased with the 
results, Even the least s ccessful could be recognized as a 
horse. Pigs, cows, hens, icosters, little pigs and chickens 
followed. We alternated these lessons with the cardboard 
ones. 

Don’t imagine all this time the farm stands a desert waste. 
It is as green and blooming as any farm should be in spring. 
How did we manage it? That was the nature work. First, 
we thoroughly wet the sand. In one nature lesson we sowed 
a large part of the farm with timothy seed. In others each 
child was given a bean, a pea or a kernel of corn to plant. 
Thus the “crops” were started. 

The “trees” are twigs from fruit or shade trees. Tiny 
bottles were hidden in the sand and filled with water. In 
these’the “trees” were “set out.” This keeps them alive 
and makes them leaf and even blossom. In the ten minutes 
before school when the chiidren gather round the tray, the 
teacher tells them the names of the twigs. Sometimes when 
the teacher isn’t there she hears something like this, “That’s 
a apple tree. I know, cos I brought it.” In this way they 
are learning how the buds tnfold and how 
the corn grows. 

Contrary te her resolve that it should Le 
wholly the children’s farm, the teacher 
brought most of the twigs. A large pro- 
portion of the children come from homes 
about which there are no orchards, shade 
trees or even shrubs. An urgent plea for 
twigs, you can well see, would only result in 
lawless attacks on someone’s property, or 
the demolishing of small, struggling shade 
trees. Better never a twig than that. So 
science was sacrificed to morals and prop-t 
ery rights. 

All this time the children were clamoring 
for tenants for the farm. “We otter have 
afarmer.” “They ain’t any people living in 
the house,” were some of the urgent pleas. 

In her most ambitious moments the 
teacher had never attempted a plasteline 
man. It was with sinking spirits she con- 
sidered the propostion. In making animals, 
if a cow resembles a sheep, why it is a 
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sheep. If a rooster turns out a turkey, it is a gain to the 
poultry yard. But a man that doesn’t resemble a man 
that’s different. However, the teacher is a courageous person 
and the heed is apparent. We mold a man with such suc- 
cess that we complete the family. 

Thus the farm stands to-day. The best part of it all is that 
it isn’t nearly finished. When it is, its usef Iness will be over. 


There are numberless additions and iniprovements which 
are always being suggested by the small Jandlords and ladies. 
I am sure we Shall find work enough to keep us busy until June. 

I feel sure the farm has been a success. We have never 
had such careful manual work or such an interest in the nature 
lesson. Best of all is the children so enjoy it. That means 
a good deal in the lagging spring days. 





Getting Ready for Winter 
Mary ELLERTON 


There’s a little gray squirrel high up in the tree, 

He chatters and scolds. Is he talking to me? 
“There are nuts to be gathered, there’s plenty to do! 

I’m getting all ready for winter. Are you?” 


The flowers are asleep in their warm earthy beds, 
The leaves form a blanket to cover their heads; 
The woods are so still, for the birds have gone, too. 

They’re getting all ready for winter. Are you? 


There are bulbs to be planted, and apples to string; 
There are warm coats and caps from the attic to bring. 
For winter is coming — there’s so much to do! 
I’m helping my mother get ready. Are you? 








A Hiawatha Sand-table 
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PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 


The City 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE teacher must be thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject before she attempts to teach it. She must, if 
possible, make excursions with the children. She 
must know the history of the city, the form of govern- 

ment, the names of the principal officials and the chief points 
of interest. ‘The Board of Trade of some cities issues a book- 
let containing this information. If not, the teacher must 
supply it. Postals are a great aid to the work, In studying 
‘ the manufactures, itis often possible to make a collection of 
tiny samples of the goods or articles. The main object in 
the city lesson is not the memorizing of the subject matter, 
but the ability to take journeys through the city, thus apply- 
ing the pupil’s knowledge of the cardinal points and his de- 
veloping power of thought, the preparation for the broader 
work of the county and state, and last, but most important, 
the fostering of civic pride. 

The starting point is usually the school-house, - 

To what school do you go? On what street is it? On 
which side of the street? What streets are north, south, east 
and west of it? In which direction does the street extend? 
Name the streets north, south, east and west of it. If there 
are not many streets in the town or city the children may name 
them in their order and trace them to the boundary line. 

Finally, classify all knowledge in conformity with the follow- 
ing outline: 

Streets 

Names — historically or otherwise obtained. 

Description — whether business or residential. 

Necessity for clean streets. 
Bridges, ferries 

Length (use time for the ferries). 

Kinds. 

Means of transportation. 
Railroads * 
Names, why built. Effect upon the growth of the 
city. 
With what connect city. 
Trolley lines 
With what towns do they connect. 
Similarity between a trolley system and railroad, 
Difference between trolley system and railroad. 
Distance traversed. 
Carrying capacity, etc. 
Behavior in trolley. 
Public Buildings. 
Names. 
Location. 
Whether belonging to city or government. 
Use of buildings. 
Use postals. 
Educational Institutions. 
Names. 
Location. 
Use. 
Whether public or private. 
Importance of an education. 
Care of school property. 
Parks — use. 
Banks 
Names. 
Locations. 
Necessity for saving. 
Churches 
Names. 
Location. 
Manufactures, other industries. 
Kind. 
Location. 
Effect upon the town or city. 
Reasons for locating in town. 
Effect upon population. 


tnhabitants. 
Nationality. 
History. 
Occupations. 
Number. 
Reasons for settling in town. (Many are drawn by a 
manufacturing town or seaport.) 
Government (why necessary). 
Officers 
Names. 
Number. 
Duties. 
Necessity for trustworthy officials. 


Surrroundings. 


If near a river gives its name, source, mouth, amount of , 


traffic. Natural and artificial boundaries. 

Journey through the city. Show postals and call for names 
of places depicted upon them, the location, use. Jour- 
ney to them. For written work distribute a postal to 
each child and ask for a written description. Give 
principal historical features, 


ETHICAL SIDE OF THE LESSON 
Main topics. 
The things that belong to us all. 
What the children can do for the city. 
Why we have schools and teachers. 
The policemen and their work. 
The courts and the judges. 
The mayor, the head servant. 
Other public servants. 
Voting or choosing a leader. 
How the people’s money is spent. 
Good citizens. 
Dangerous people. 
Traitors. - 
A good citizen makes a good American, 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

In what city or town do you live? 

On what street do you live? 

On which side of the street? 

What is the principal street and in what direction does it 
run? 

What is the Mayor’s name? . Where ‘is his office? 

- On what street is the school ? 

Which way does your front door face? 

What kind of a town or city is yours?, (Meaning commer- 
cial, manufacturing, etc.) What is its principal occupation? 
Why? 

Where is the library? For what is it used? Why must 


we be careful with the books? 


Who pays for the paving of the streets? What is the chief 
building in the city or town? Who pays for the lighting of 
the streets, the laying of the sewers? Where does the city 
get its water supply? Why must the water be pure? Who 
builds the schools and pays for the teachers and books? Why 
do we want good hard-working people in a city? _ Bring out 
the idea that the lazy people have to be supported by the in- 
dustrious and that it isn’t fair. 

Why must children go to.school? What will happen to 
a people who are not educated ? 


‘Why must we have rules in the school-room? Why in the : 


city? Why is a person who breaks these rules a poor citizen? 
What things in the city belong to the people? 
Why must the people take care of them? 
Why do we want to make our city clean and beautiful ? 
How can you help? 


THe County 
Shape and boundaries. 
Size compared with other counties in state. 
Number of square miles — use round numbers, 
Surface. . 
Character and slope of land. 
Waters — rivers, creeks, lakes, canals. 
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Occupations — reasons. Waters 
™-ductions, Rivers, whether systems or single streams, ‘Most import- 
Principal cities. Why? ant. Why? 
Distance from the children’s home city. Lakes, whether important or not. For what used? 

Use time as a measure. Why? 
Interesting historical incidents. Natural soil. 

Fertile soil. 


THE STATE 

Use both the ordinary wall map and a relief map; sand 
modeling, if possible. Before taking the journeys through 
the state, study as a whole, as to boundaries, principal features, 
the slope of the land, the character of the soil, variety of crops, 
various occupations and the reasons for them, means of trans- 
portation, Four or five railroads and trolleys are enough. 
Encourage the children to bring samples of the manufactures. 
Use pictures wherever possible. Take imaginary journeys 
to the principal cities, Notice their manufactures, the reason 
for them and for the situations of the city, that is, what physical 
features have prompted the settlement. Do not require the 
pupils to commit unimportant details to memory. Unim- 
portant details are population, names of all rivers, towns, 
areas, etc. 


OUTLINE 

Boundaries — natural and artificial, 
Shape 
Size, relative compared to the county, 
Surface. 
Highlands. 

Plateaus, hills, watersheds, mountains. 

Slopes. 
Lowlands. 


Plains, valleys. Which valleys are river basins? Occu- 
pations in the valleys. Why? 


Mines, quarries, forrests. 

Effect upon population and occupations. 
Occupations, reasons. Effect upon population. 
Productions (principal ones). Reasons. 
Exports, a few principal ones — reasons. 
Means of transportation. Why? 
Climate. Effect upon occupations and people. 
History. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Why are some cities commercial ? 

What is the effect of fertile soil on the occupations? 

Why are certain portions agricultural ? 

Why do they raise certain crops? 

Why are certain articles exported ? 

Which is the most important river and why? 

Where is the largest population, Why? 

What has the climate to do with the occupations and popu- 
lation ? , 


These ‘‘Whys” are the most important part of geography 
teaching. Without them, it becomes a mere memory study 
and is heartily disliked by the pupils and causes much weari- 
ness of the flesh to the teacher. More than half of the teaching 
profession is worn out because it is in a rut. We need to 
broaden our mental horizons, for the view is most refreshing, 
for those who have tried it. 
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Babies of the World II 


AuicE E, ALLEN 


Greetings from Spain 


Be sure the youngest child understands why Spain is chosen to send 
greetings in October. 

Let the Babies carry Spanish flags, and wear Spanish colors. 

If convenient, they may make themselves into small Columbuses 
and Spanish Ladies. They accompany their recitation with panto- 
mime guitar playing. Selected children give first two lines of stanza, 
all of second stanza, and first two lines of third stanza. All give last 
two lines of first and third stanzas, as sort of chorus. Introduce 
motions and poses, with flags and colors, as desired. 


Gold and red and red and gold, 
Under our Banner, proud ‘and old, 


With a tink-a-tink-tinkle of gay guitar, 
The Babies of sunny Spain we are. 


Gold and red and red and gold, 
Rememb’ring Columbus brave and bold, 
Rememb’ring Fourteen Ninety and Two, 
Spain sends a greeting, to-day, to you. 


Gold and red and red and gold, 

. With the Stars and Stripes again unrolled — 
Tink-a-tink-tinkle, tum-a-tum-tum — 
With a “Long live Columbia!” now we come. 





Just Before Hallowe’en 


Respecca A. REID 


HE trees were standing so close together that their 
leaves and branches came very near getting mixed up. 
When the wind blew, they all waved their arms at 
once and bowed their heads together. 

There were oaks, maples, elms, poplars, beeches, and a 
great many others. 

A fine large grapevine grew right in their midst and wound 
its long slender branches around the limbs until the trees were 
all pretty well tied together. 

My! What a fine shade! And the leaves were so thickly 
matted that the man with a gun could never catch a glimpse 
of Mr. Squirrel’s summer home where the little baby squirrels 
were asleep in their leafy beds. 

The fairies liked to go there for their picnics. 

They made believe the -grapevine was a big railroad that 
led to a big green city! The branches were nice long streets, 
and each leaf might be a nice park or playground where they 
could play “tag,” “Mulberry Bush,” marbles, or baseball. 

They carried their pockets full of flower seeds to use as 
marbles or balls. The smallest grapes they rolled around and 
pretended they were cannon balls. 

Once they had a party. People must always have cake or 
something nice to eat at a party, you know. Now what do 
you suppose they could get up there in their green city of the 
“tree tops” that would be good at a party? But fairies can 
always find a way to manage, and their little tables looked 
pretty after everything was arranged. 

The big green leaves made smooth table-cloths. The small 
ones were good for napkins and bibs. The biggest acorn 
cups made vases for flowers to be put in the center of 
each table. The smaller acorn cups were just right to serve the 


pretty red sherbet in. Now where do you suppose they found 
anything to use for sherbet? They squeezed the juicy grapes 
until the little acorn cups were all full. How pretty and 
sparkling it was! The cake was white layers put together 
with chocolate filling; you could never, never guess where 
they got that! They peeled the big chestnuts and then 
cut them into slices. By taking the seeds out of the per 
simmons, which grew there, they made a filling for the cake! 
What a merry time they had! 

One good fairy said they must all help him to think of some 
way to make every person in the world happy — just as happy 
as the fairies themselves. So each fairy put on his thinking 
cap and thought hard! Some of them rested their heads on 
their hands and thought and thought! 

“Oh, I have it!” said an old gray-headed fairy. 

“What is it?”’ cried all at once. 

“Let’s appoint a day to have a meeting with the children 
and tell them how to have a perfectly lovely time every day 
of their lives. We can show them the finest games. They 
have never even dreamed of what good times we fairies have.” 

All the fairies said that was just the very best thing that 
could be done. Now these fairies knew that they could not 
be seen by the children, because their dresses looked to the 
children like nothing but air. They might whisper all these 
secrets to the children while they were in dreamland, but 
each frowsy-headed child always forgot every single thing the 
fairies had told him before the sun came up. 

They could find a better way than to whisper in dreams to 
the children. _ In the first place they must find a way to dress 
themselves so fhat they could easily be seen. 

“T know,” said the old grandma fairy, sitting in an empty 
bird’s nest for a rocking chair, “our dresses are like air and 
we must have some new ones.” 

“But what can we make the dresses of?” asked a shining 
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haired fairy sitting over on the velvety lining of an open 
chestnut burr. “I want to begin mine right away.” 

“Oh! that is easy,” said grandma. “Make all the pretty 
dresses you wish. Get your patterns ready. Cut the 
dresses from bits of the blue sky, the yellow sunlight, or the 
red clouds of evening. Make borders of the white ocean foam, 
gather stars from the milky way for buttons and make nice 
belts from strips cut from the new moon. 

“How the children would open their eyes!” said all at once. 

“Let’s write them each a letter-to-day to tell them when and 
where to meet us. They can see the letters it we write with 
red and gold ink.” : 

“Let’s write the letters right now,” said a funny fairy. He 
looked like the picture of a Brownie. So away went the boys 
for pens, ink, etc. 

What funny things they brought! Leaves for paper; beech- 
nuts for ink bottles; and pine needles for pens! Dozens and 
dozens of little fairy people went to work writing with all their 
might! Everything was oh! so still, nothing but the scratch- 
ing of the funny pens! And all were writing with red or yellow 
ink! 


Then came an awful crash! smash! splash! Pens flew up 
into the air! Notes fluttered to the ground! And the pretty 
colored ink was spattered all over the beautiful green leaves! 
Some were covered with yellow, some with red, and some had 
spots arid streaks of both! What in the world had hap- 
pened to upset everything so? 

Some naughty squirrels had been peeping through the leaves 
and thought it would be a great joke to play on the fairies, so 
they threw great handfuls of nuts down all over everything. 

So the letters were spoiled and could not be sent to the 
children, for‘ the fairy ink was all gone. Ever after this, at 
the same time each year, the red and yellow ink comes out on 
the leaves and we know that the fairies are wanting to have 
a party with the children. 

On Hallowe’en they even play jokes on the children and 
peep in at the windows and sing cute little fairy songs. 

Sometimes we put the Jack-o’-lanterns out where they can 
grin at the fairies all night. 





Reproduction Stories for Little 
Folks 


Auice Cook FULLER 
For October 


Novts 


The nuts are ripe in October. The hulls of the nuts open 
when the frost nips them. The nuts can then be shaken from 
the tree to the ground. Sometimes the wind has to do this 
work, The nuts are the seeds of the tree. Other trees will 
grow from these seeds if they are planted. 


Frisky’s DINNER 


Frisky, the squirrel, gathers nuts for his winter food. His 
teeth are very sharp. He sits up on his hind legs while he eats 
the nuts. He curls his tail over his back. He holds the nut 
in his front paws. He cracks the hard shell with his sharp 
teeth. Then he eats the sweet kernel. 


GATHERING Nuts 


Harold and Ted went into the wood to gather nuts. The 
frost had opened the burrs. Harold shook the branches of 
the trees. The ripe nuts rattled down. Some of them hit 
Ted on the head. How the little boys laughed! 


In THE Woops 


The squirrels were busily gathering nuts for their winter 
food. The frost had opened the burrs and the wind had kindly 
shaken the trees. So the squirrels found many nuts on the 
ground. They picked the nuts up in their sharp little teeth 
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and carried them home. Their home, you know, was a hole 
in a big tree. 

Two boys came fo gather the nuts, too. The boys laughed 
and shouted as they worked. They gathered many nuts. 
The squirrels thought them too noisy. So they scolded and 
chattered at the boys as hard as they knew how. At last they 
went home, The squirrels were sure that it was because they 
had been properly. scolded. The squirrels were very glad 
when they were gore. 


KINDs OF Nuts 
Different kinds of nuts have different kinds of hulls. Chest- 
nuts have prickly hulls. Walnuts have thin, hard hulls. 
Hickory nuts have thick, hard, gray-white hulls. Peanuts 
have no outer hulls at all, but they grow in the ground, much 
as potatoes do.. They grow on vines. not on trees, 


AcORNS 


The acorn, which grows on the oak tree, has no outer hull. 
It has only a little rough, round cap. The cap is fastened to 
the twig of the tree by the little button on the top of it, At 
first both the acorn and its cap are bright green. Then as 
they ripen, the cap changes to a greenish brown and the acorn 
becomes a beautiful glossy brown. When the frost touches 
the acorns in their little rough caps, they slip out of the caps, 
leaving them hanging on the trees as Bo-Peep’s thoughtless 
sheep left their tails. The lovely brown nuts then patter, 
patter, patter down, like rain drops. 


GRAPES 


This bright month of October, the grapes are to be gath- 
ered. There are wild grapes, and grapes grown and cared 
for in a garden. The wild grapes are small, but very pretty. 
The beautiful vines climb over rocks, roots, trees and bushes. 
The grapes are in bunches and are purple when ripe. They 
are tart but good to eat. 

The garden kind of grapes are of different colors and are 
fine to eat. Can you draw a picture of a bunch of grapes? 
If not, can you cut one out of paper? If it were colored, it 
would be pretty. 


THE Fox AND THE GRAPES 


There is an old, old story about a Fox and some grapes 
which you should know, The grapes grew on a vine which 
climbed high up on a tree. The grapes looked very good 
indeed. And the fox was very hungry, 

“How fine and juicy and sweet they look!” said the fox to 
himself. I must have them!” 

He tried to stand on his hind legs and reach the grapes, 
But he was not tallenough. He tried next to climb to them, 
but his feet were not made for climbing, so each time he tried, 
he fell back. 

‘At last, he thought of trying to jump high and catch them 
in his mouth, But he failed. Then he walked away, saying, 
“They are very probably sour, any way.” 


AvutTuMN LEAVES 


In September, the frost touched the leaves of the trees. 
The leaves then turned to crimson and brown and yellow. 

This month (October) the wind is stripping the leaves from 
the trees. It blows them along the ground. They then lie: 


“Heaped in the hollows of the groves,” 


They will protect the little seeds that have fallen to the 
ground. 

They will keep the roots of the violets and such plants warm 
and cosy. When the snow falls, it will help the leaves to keep 
the roots warm. The snow will wet the leaves, too, and make 
them decay. They then turn to earth, you know. Next 
year they will make fine earth for the plants to grow in, for 
they make “leaf-mould,” and that is very rich earth. They 
will feed other plants through the roots and help them to grow. 
So you see the leaves do some good even after they are dead. 
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The Monarch of the Glen 


(Painting by Edwin Landseer) 
Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


Lesson I — PicturE STUDY 


OLD the picture before the class and ask them to note 

H down with pencil and paper as many points as they 

can. Give five or six minutes for this: then call on 

different ones to read their notes. Encourage the 

class to look for the finer points of a composition. After they 

have given all they have been able to discover, question for 

further details. Some of the questions necessary for this are 
as follows: 

What is this deer doing? 

What do you think he is listening for? 

What time of day is it? (Early morning.) 

How can you tell? (The gray sky, with the strongest light 
just above the distant mountains, and the mist in the valley 
below.) : 

What kind of a country.is it? (Mountainous.) Where 
is the deer? 

What kind of a deer is it? (Stag.) 

Do you think there may be other deer near by? 

Is he a young stag or an old one? 

How can you tell about how old he is? (By the number of 
prongs on his horns. Deer shed their horns every year, but 
each year’s growth is marked by a new prong. During the 
second year the antlers consist of a simple unbranched stem 
and to this a new prong is added every year. A full-grown 
stag has twelve or more prongs. The horns are shed in the 
fall and appear again the next spring, becoming full-grown 
in ten or twelve weeks.) 

What do we call a deer’s horns? What are they for? 
(Weapons.) 

What deer is always the leader of the herd? How do they 
decide this? Do you think this deer is a leader? 

How can you tell that this deer is very wild? 

Is there anything in the picture that tells you the time of the 
year? 

Why do you like the picture? 

The picture was painted by Edwin Landseer, an English 
artist. He was born in London more than a hundred years 
ago. (1802.) His father was an artist and also his three 
brothers, but Edwin was the most famous. He did not care 
for books and school, so his father did not require him to go. 


Instead he took him to the woods and fields to sketch. When . 


he grew older, the boy would go alone and stay until his father 
came in search of him. He won a prize for drawing animals 
when he was only eleven. : When he was twenty-two, he went 
to Scotland and there he made many drawings that were later 
used in pictures. He went to Scotland almost every year. 

When beginning a picture, he would place a clean canvas 
upon his easel and leave it there untouched until the picture 
was completely thought out. Then he would go to work and 
paint very rapidly. His best work was in painting dogs and 
deer. 
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Queen Victoria was one of his most loyal friends and he 
painted many pictures for her, of her children and the pets at 
the palace. “ 

Landseer was not so great an artist as Rosa Bonheur be- 
cause he did not paint animals exactly as they were — he 
made them more beautiful. 

“The Monarch of the Glen” was painted for a room 
in Westminster Palace in London. For some reason it was 
not used for this room; and it now belongs to an English 
gentleman, Mr. Barratt, in London. The picture got its 
name from the following verses, taken from ‘‘The Legends of 
Glenorchay,” which Landseer wrote beneath it: 

When first the day star’s clear cool light, 
Chasing night’s shadows gray, 

With silver touched each rocky height 
That girdles wild Glen-Stre, 

Uprose the Monarch of the Glen 
Majestic from his lair, 

Surveyed the scene with piercing ken 
And snuffed the fragrant air. 

Some of Landseer’s other paintings are ‘‘The Connois- 
seurs,” “Saved,” “Red Deer of Chillingham,” and the “ High- 
land Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.” ‘The Connoisseurs” is 
a picture of Landseer himself. 


Lesson II — WriTTEN CoMPOsITION 


Place a number of Landseer’s pictures before ‘the class 
and discuss each briefly. Review the study of “The Monarch 
of the Glen” and some of the main points about the artist. 
Teach the meaning and use of monarch, glen, surround, in 
the distance, and rocky cliffs. Write the following questions 
on the blackboard and have them answered first orally and 
then in the form of a written composition. 

Who was Edwin Landseer? When was he born? When 
he was a little boy, where did his father take him? What 
kind of pictures did he like to make? What did he become 
when he was a man? What were his best pictures of? 
Where did he go almost every year? What did he do there ? 

What is one of his best pictures? What is it a picture of ? 
What is hte doing and how does he stand? What are in the 
distance? What time of day is it? What is still heavy in 
the valley? 

What are some of Edwin Landseer’s other pictures? 
Which is your favorite one? Why? 


THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN 

Edwin Landseer was an English artist. He was born more than a 
hundred years ago. When he was a little boy, his father often took 
him to the fields and woods to sketch. He liked to make pictures of 
animals. He became a famous animal painter when he was a man. 
His best pictures were of dogs and deer. He went to Scotland almost 
every year to paint the deer there. 

One of his best pictures is “The Monarch of the Glen.’”’ It is the 
picture of a young stag. He is standing with his head held high, listen- 
ing to some far-away sound. In the distance are the rocky cliffs that 
surround the glen. It is early morning and the fog is still heavy in the 
valley below. 

Some of Landseer’s other pictures are “‘Saved,’’ “The Connoisseurs,”’ 
and the “Red Deer.” 


Have these compositions copied into notebooks and use 
them in review or in supplementary reading. 





S a 
History Story — Columbus 
ANN BROWNING 
N the days of long, long ago, there were no houses or 
I cities in this land where we now live. 
A little boy, whose name was Columbus, lived far 
away across the wide ocean. 

He liked best of all things to go down by the ocean and 
watch the great ships. 

Some of these ships would sail away to distant lands. Some 
of the ships came back from the far-off lands and the sailors 
would tell this little boy wonderful stories. 

The sailors would tell him of the strange sights and the 
queer countries they had seen. 

This little boy, called Columbus, listened and said to him- 
self, ‘‘Some day when I grow to be a big man, I will sail far, 
far away. I will sail in a big ship like these sailors.” 

As he grew older, he studied much about this earth. He 
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learned that the earth is round. He thought and thought 
about this earth and said, “If I could only sail far enough, 
I am sure I should find land on the other side of this earth.” 

When he became still older, he told some men about his 
plans and his thoughts about this earth. 

The men laughed at Columbus and they said, “‘Oh, you are 
wrong! This earth is not round. This earth is flat. If you 
sail too far, you will fall off!” 

But Columbus kept studying and every day he learned 
more and more about this earth and the wonderful water and 
waves. He learned, too, about the winds and the tides, the 
moon and the stars. 

He sailed away and came home. Then he sailed farther 
away the next time. Every time he sailed away, he went 
farther from home. He became a famous sailor. 

But he wished to sail on and on and on. until he should 
reach the other side of the world. He was poor and did not 
have enough money to buy suitable ships for such a long voy- 
age. " 

One day, he went to a great king. He asked the king to 
give him money to buy ships and pay men to sail with him 
to the other side of the round world. 

The king laughed at Columbus, just as the other men had 
laughed athim, Theking said, “Why, you are crazy! There 
is no land on the other side of this earth. This earth is flat!” 

Columbus felt very sad. ‘‘ Will no one help me?” he cried. 

The years passed. Columbus would not give up his hope. 
At last he went to the good Queen of Spain. She listened to 
hin when he told her about this wonderful earth. 

He said, “I am sure this earth is round. There may be 
people and riches on the other side of our earth.” 

After the good queen had listened, she said, ‘You may be 
right. Iwillhelp you. We will find out if this earth is round 
or flat. We will find out if land is on the other side.” 

What do you think this good queen did? She sold her 
beautiful jewels and took the money to buy ships for Colum- 
bus and fitted them out for the long voyage. Many men were 
paid to sail away with Columbus. 

Oh, how happy Columbus was when the queen said, “I 
will help you.” 

So three ships were fitted up. The names of the ships were 
the Santa Maria, the Pinta and the Nina. Queer little ships 
they were too! They were not much like our great ocean 
steamers of to-day. 

At last, on one August day in 1492, they sailed from the 
harbor of Palos in Spain. Many people who came to see 
them sail said, ‘‘ We shall never see Columbus or these sailors 
again!” 

The ships sailed on and on across the waters. Days and 
days and weeks passed, but they saw no land. 

The sailors began to be uneasy. They said, “We do not 
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know where we are going. We do not believe we shall ever 
reach land if we keep sailing. Let us turn back and go home.” 

But Columbus said, ‘‘Let us have patience.” 

The sailors were strong men, but they were not hopeful and 
brave like Columbus. We must always be hopeful and brave 
if we possibly can be. 

So the ships sailed on. Again the sailors said, ‘Oh, how 
foolish it is to sail farther in this direction! Let us turn back! 
We want to go back to our homes in Spain! No ships have 
ever sailed so far as this one of ours.” 

But Columbus begged them to wait a little longer. 

One day the sailors said, “We know we shall never find 
any land. We shall starve if we do not go back.” 

Great strong winds blew their ships about and the sailors 
cried out, ‘‘Oh, we are lost! lost! lost!” 

But Columbus pointed out to them some little birds which 
were flying about the ship. ‘Look, look!’ he exclaimed. 
‘See those little birds. You know those birds never fly far 
from land!” 

The sailors knew his words were true. They were glad 
to see those little birds. 

But no land was seen. The ship sailed on over the dreary, 
wide waste of water. Again the sailors grew afraid. They 
were angry too. 

One day, they were so angry that they said, ‘‘ Let us throw 
Columbus overboard into the sea. Then we can turn the 
ship about and go back to our homes.” 

But Columbus showed them pieces of wood drifting on the 
waves. There was a branch from a tree, too. “And see 
those weeds, too!”’ said Columbus, pointing to some weeds 
that were floating past the ship. 

No land, however, was seen. A severe storm arose. The 
clouds were black and the winds roared and howled about 
the ships. The waves were strong and rough and high. 

The sailors were now more afraid than ever. “We will 
kill Columbus! We will kill him!” they cried. 

These were sad, hard days for the brave-hearted Columbus, 
but he did not give up. We should never give up. 

Columbus told them many marvelous things and showed 
them many other wonderful things and told them so much 
that they didn’t dare to kill him. 

The days passed and one day some one from the high deck 
of the ship cried out, “Land! Land!” 

All the men rushed to the side of the ship to see if there was 
really land in sight or a distant low cloud on the horizon that 
looked like a strip of land. 

Some said, “It is only a cloud.” Others said, “It is truly 
land!” 

Sure enough! There, far off, was a strip of land. How 
glad and happy every one was! 

They sailed in the direction of the land and soon took their 
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small boats and rowed to the shore. It was really and truly 
land. It was one of the islands which are called the Bahama 
Islands. 

Columbus landed and set up the Spanish flag. This was 
in October — October 12, 1492. 

Columbus knelt under the trees. He thanked God for 
bringing them at last safely to this land. 

How good it seemed to see the trees and bushes and sand 
and to feel the good, solid earth beneath their feet as they 
walked about on this new island. 

Strange men, with red skins and long, coarse, straight black 
hair peeped out from the trees to see Columbus. They came 
nearer and nearer. They were at first afraid of the ships and 
of these sailors. 

At first they ran away. Then they came a little nearer, as 
they cautiously peeped at the strange new men. 

Then they danced and screamed and danced some more. 
This was their way of greeting the men from Spain. 
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Columbus thought that the land he had reached might lb 
India, so he called these new strange men “Indians.” 

Columbus was kind to these men. He called the Indian 
to him and gave them pretty beads and pieces of bright thing 
which they thought were very fine indeed. 

After staying some time, Columbus decided to go back to 
Spain. He took some of these Indians with him. 

The people in Spain thought these Indians were very queer 
looking people. 

Columbus made another voyage and brought with him som 
men who tried to teach the Indians. He also brought son 
horses and cows and vines and different kinds of grains. 

Some of the Spaniards were jealous of Columbus. 
did not treat him well. 
back to Spain. 

Columt us died in 1506. He did not know then that he ha 
discovered America. He did not then know what a wonde 
ful work he had done. 


Th 
They put him in chains and sent hir 
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The Gingerbread Man 

NCE upon a time there was a little old woman and a 

() little old man and they lived all alone in a little old 

house. Now it was very lonely in the little old h ~use, 

for the little old woman and the little old man \, 2re 

all alone. So one day, as the little old man was busy with 

his paper and the little old woman was sitting near by knitting. 
she sighed a great big sigh. 

It was such a big sigh that the little old man laid aside 
his paper, and said: ‘Why, what’s the matter, little old 
woman?” and she answered: ‘Oh, I do wish we had a little 
boy here in the house! It is so lonesome!” Then the little 
old man said: ‘Well, why don’t you make one out of ginger- 
bread dough? No one can make better gingerbread than 

ou.” 

: “Just the thing,” said the little old woman rising and 
bringing out her dough board. “Now listen and I will 
tell you how I will make it. I will mix my dough and mold 
it into a well-shaped boy. Then I will give him a chocolate 
jacket with cinnamon seeds down each side of the front for 
buttons. I will use two fine fat currants for his eyes and 
some red peppermint candy for his lips, while on his head I 
will put a gay cap of bright red candy and on his feet these 
little shoes made of licorice. Now, little old man, did you 
ever see a finer looking boy?” 

“No indeed, said the little old man, “and we will keep him 
forever.” 

Then they put him in the oven and the little old woman 
and the little old man talked as he baked, and this is what they 
said: 

“Do you think,” said the little old woman, “he will like 
living with us here?” 

“Why not?” said the little old man. ‘He can go with me 
to feed the cows and he will like to run on errands for you, 
but I think he must be brown by this time. You had better 
look and see.” 


Then the little old woman pulled the pan from the oven a1 
took the little Gingerbread Boy by the hand and helped hi 
out, exclaiming, “‘ What a fine boy!” 

But before they could believe their eyes away he ran, « 
the door and down the street. 

The little old woman and the little old man ran after hii 
but the Gingerbread Boy just tossed his head and shouted 
he ran: 


“Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


When they found they couldn’t catch him they turned ba: 
towards the little old house and the little old woman we; 
bitterly, but the little old man took her hand and said: “Don ‘ 
cry! He is still our little Gingerbread Boy if he is out in t! 
world.” Then the little old woman wiped her eyes and sai: 
“T hadn’t thought of that. I shall go home and try ar 
be happy, for no doubt we shall hear of him again some day. 

The little Gingerbread Boy ran on and on, and at last | 
passed a field where a red and white cow was eating clove 
The cow looked up and, stretching her long neck, said to her 
self: “Who is that coming down the road? I do believe it i 
a little Gingerbread Boy.” Then she called: “Stop litt! 
Gingerbread Boy. I wanttoeat you.” But the little Ginge: 
bread Boy halted only a second to hear what the cow said an 
then laughed and ran on calling back loudly: 

“T have run away from a little old woman and a little ol: 
man, and I can run away from you —I can.” 

Then the cow began to run and the little Gingerbread Bo: 
ran faster than ever, calling out over his shoulder: 


“Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


And when the cow found she could not catch him she turne: 
and walked back to her clover field and began eating clove: 
as if nothing had happened. 

The little Gingerbread Boy ran on and on and on till he 
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came to a large pasture in which a beautiful bay horse was 
feeding. The horse looked up just as the Gingerbread Boy 
came near, and said: ‘“ Why, if there isn’t a little Gingerbread 
Boy! I haven’t tasted one for a long, long time.” Then he 
called to him: “Please stop, little Gingerbread Boy, you look 
very good to eat.” But the Gingerbread Boy laughed until 
he had to hold his sides. 

“Oho! Oho!” he said, “I have run away from a little old 
woman and a little old man and a cow, and I can run away 
from you —I can.” 

So the horse jumped the fence and chased him down the 
road, but the little Gingerbread Boy looked over his shoulder, 
and cried: 


“Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


And the horse soon found that he couldn’t catch him, so he 
turned and went back to the pasture and jumped the fence 
and found a patch of nice tender grass which satisfied him 
more than the little Gingerbread Boy could. 

When the horse turned back the little Gingerbread Boy did 
not stop running, but kept on and on, and by and by he came 
toa large barn. He heard such a queer noise inside the barn, 
so he thought he would stop and see what it was. He looked 
all around the outside of the barn, but could see nothing, so 
he said to himself: ‘What a queer noise! I'll go inside and 
see what it is.” 

When he opened the door he found that the barn was filled 
with threshers and they were threshing wheat. 

Now these threshers were véry hungry and when the little 
Gingerbread Boy opened the door one of the threshers said: 
“I’m just as hungry as I can be and I do believe I smell a 
Gingerbread Boy.” 

Then another one turned his face to the door and said: 
“Why there is one now, looking in at the door.” 

But the little Gingerbread Boy started off as fast as he could 
and the thresher called: “‘Don’t run so fast, little Ginger- 
bread Boy, you look very good to eat.” Then they all ran 
after him. But the little Gingerbread Boy ran faster than 
ever and as he ran he shouted: 

“T have run away from a little old woman and a little old 
man, a cow and a horse, and I can run away from you —I 
can.”’ 

And when he found that he was ahead of the threshers he 
turned to them: 


“Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


And the threshers couldn’t catch him, so they went back to 
che barn and had to work harder than ever to make up for 
iost time. 

By this time the little Gingerbread Boy was getting very, 
very tired and he walked on more slowly, but as he was walk- 
ing on very slowly down the road he came to a large field where 
a number of mowers were mowing hay. When they heard 
the soft tread of the licorice shoes in the dust they looked up 
from their work, and when they saw the nice brown Ginger- 
bread Boy their mouths began to water, for it had been a long 
time since breakfast, so they called out: 

“Wait a bit! Wait abit! We would like to eat you, little 
Gingerbread Boy!” 

But the little Gingerbread Boy laughed, even though he 
was very tired and then he ran like the wind, and the mowers 
as they ran, heard him call back: 

“T have run away from a little old woman and a little old 
man, a cow, a horse, and a barn full of threshers, and I can 
run away from you — I can.” 

And when he found he was ahead of the mowers he turned 
and shouted back to them: 


“Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


And the mowers couldn’t catch him, so they shook their 
fists at him and went on back to their work. 

By this time the little Gingerbread Boy was so proud that 
he didn’t think anybody could catch him. But he was very 
tired, for he had been running ever since he left the little old 
woman and the little old man, so he sat down on a large stone 
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by the roadside and said: “I’m so tired that I don’t know 
what todo. My poor little licorice shoes are quite worn out. 
What would the litile old woman aA if she could see me 
now ?” 

Just then he saw a fox coming across the field and he said 
to: himself: ‘There comes a fox, but he can’t catch me.” 
Then he shouted a little louder: ‘‘ You can’t catch me, old 
fox.” 

But the old fox was coming so near that the Gingerbread 
Boy decided it would be safer to run than it would be to sit 
still, so he got up and ran away very fast and as he ran he 
called to the fox who was close behind: 

*‘T’ve run away from a little old woman, a little old man, 
a cow, a horse, a barn full of threshers and a field full of mow- 
ers, and I can run away from you —I can. 


“Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


Now the fox saw that he would never catch the Ginger- 
bread Boy by running, so he said: “Why, my dear little 
Gingerbread Boy, I would not catch you if I could. I 
wouldn’t think of hurting you, but I would like to walk with 
you if you are going my way.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy was so pleased with the fox’s 
soft voice that he said: “I shall be glad to walk with you. I 
have been running very fast and I am quite tired.” Just then 
they came to a river and the fox said: “Can you swim, little 
Gingerbread Boy?” “No,” said the Gingerbread Boy, 
“and I don’t know how I shall get across.” 

“T can swim,” said the fox. “Jump on my back and I 
will take you across.’ 

So the little Gingerbread Boy jumped on the Fox’s back, 
and he swam into the river. When he was a little way out 
from the shore he turned his head and said: “You will get 
wet on my back, little Gingerbread Boy. Jump on my 
shoulder.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy said: “All right,” and jumped 
on his shoulder. 

A little farther out the fox said: “I am afraid the water 
will cover you there. Jump on my head. 

“Very well,” said the little Gingerbread Boy, and he 
jumped on his head. 

Just as they neared the shore the fox said: “I am sorry to 
disturb you, but you are too heavy on my head. Jump on 
my nose, and I can keep you out of the water.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy said: “Indeed, it’s no trouble,” 
and he slipped down on his nose. Then the fox threw back 
his head and gave a snap. 

“Dear me!” said the Gingerbread Boy, ‘‘I am a quarter 
gone!” 

Then the fox gave another snap and the Gingerbread Boy 
said: “Oh me! I am half gone!” 

The next minute he said: ‘‘ Why, I am three quarters gone.”’ 
And after the next snap he didn’t say anything, but the fox 
said: 

“Well! That was the best Gingerbread Boy I ever tasted.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DRAMATIZATION OF “‘THE GINGER- 
BREAD MAN”’ 


All the children in the room can take part in the dramatiza- 


- tion of the Gingerbread Man, ior any number can be indluded 


in those who represent the threshers and the mowers. 

The play opens with a home scene. The Little Old Woman 
and the Little Old Man are seated in their kitchen. The 
Little Old Man is reading, while the Little Old Woman is 
knitting. The Gingerbread Boy al! this time is hidden under 
the table, but when the Little Old Woman says, “I will mold 
it into a well-shaped boy,” he comes out very quietly and as 
she talks she puts on his chocolate jacket, also the cinnamon 
buttons, makes his eyes of two fine fat currants, puts on the 
red peppermint candy around his lips, gives him a gay cap of 
red candy and presses the licorice shoes into shape. Then 
when he is ready for baking she places him in a small chair, 
which serves as a pan, and pushes him under the table, which 
serves as an oven. When he is brown it is an easy matter 
to pull out the chair, Then the Gingerbread Boy jumps 
from the and runs away. 

The field in which the cow is eating clover is a short dis 
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tance from the Little Old Woman’s house and the cow is busy 

eating when the Gingerbread Boy passes by. ‘The child who 
represents the cow should be on his hands and knees as if he 
were grazing, but whgn he runs after the Gingerbread Boy it 
will be necessary for him to take his usual running posture. 

The same may be said of the horse who is feeding some little 
distance from the cow. In each case, when the Gingerbread 
Boy runs away he goes all around the room and comes back 
from where he started, while the cow and the horse turn back 
after chasing him a short distance. 

The threshers are a little way from the horse and can be 
enclosed in a circle of chairs which will represent the barn. 
The Gingerbread Boy pulls out one chair when he opens the 
door. As the Gingerbread Boy approaches the barn the 
threshers make a queer buzzing noise which attracts his 
attention. 

The mowers are busy mowing grass and follow the same 
directions as given for the others. 

When the fox and the Gingerbread Boy reach the river, 
the Fox gets on his hands and knees and the Gingerbread 
Boy stands over him as if he were sitting on his back. He 
holds himself up from his back and rests his weight on his 
own feet, moving as the fox moves. When the fox gives his 
last snap the Gingerbread Boy lets him crawl out from under 
him and drops to the fioor. The fox then rises aad rubbing 
his sides with a look of satisfaction, says: ‘‘ Well, that was the 
best Gingerbread Boy I ever tasted!”’ 


Dramatization 


Mayor CHARACTERS 
The Little Old Woman 


Gingerbread Boy 
The Little Old Man 


Fox 
MINnor CHARACTERS 
Cow 


Threshers (any number desired) 
Horse 


Mowers (any number desired) 

(The Little Old Woman and the Little Old Man are sitting 
by the fire. The Little Old Man is reading the paper and the 
Little Old Woman is knitting. The Little Old Woman heaves 
a loud sigh.) 

Little Old Man (laying aside his’ paper) 
matter, Little Old Woman? 

Little Old Woman (wiping her eyes with her handkerchief.) 
Oh, I do wish we had a little boy here in the house! It is so 
lonesome! 

Little Old Man 
gingerbread dough ? 
than you. 

Little Old Woman Just the thing! (Rises and brings out 
dough board and other things) Now listen, and I will tell you 
how I will make it. (Moulds the dough as she talks) 1 will 
mix my dough well and then I will mold it into a well-shaped 
boy. I will give him a chocolate jacket with cinnamon seed 
down each side of the front for buttons. I will use these 
two fine, fat currants for his eyes and some red peppermint 
candy for his lips, while on his head I will put a gay cap of 
red candy and on his feet these little shoes made of licorice. 
(Holds the Gingerbread Boy off and looks at him.) Now, 
Little Old Man, did you ever see a finer looking boy ? 

Little Old Man No indeed, and we will keep him forever. 

(Little Old Woman puts Gingerbread Boy in the oven and 
sits down to wait for him to brown.) 

Little Old Woman Do you think he will like living with us 
here ? 

Little Old Man Why not? He can go with me to feed 
the cows and ke will like to run on errands. But I think he 
must be brown by this time. You had better look and see. 

(Little Old Woman opens the door and pulls out the Ginger- 
bread Boy.) 


Little Old Woman What a fine boy! 


(Gingerbread Boy jumps from the pan and runs out the 
door. The Little Old Woman and ‘the Little Old Man start 
after him.) 

Gingerbread Boy (tossing his head and looking “" 

Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 


Why, what’s the 


Well, why don’t you make one out of 
No one can make better gingerbread 
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(Little Old Woman and Little Old Man turn back. Little 
Old Woman weeps bitterly.) 


Little Old Man (taking Little Old Woman’s hand) Don’t 
cry. He is still our little Gingerbread Boy if he is out in the 
world. 

Little Old Woman (drying her eyes) 1 hadn’t thougnt oi 
that. I shall go home and try to be happy, for no doubt we 
shall hear of him some day again. 


(Gingerbread Boy runs on and on till he comes to a field wher: 
a cow is eating clover.) 


Cow (looking up and stretching her neck) 
coming down the road ? 
Boy. (Calls loudly.) 
to eat you. 

Little Gingerbread Boy (stops and looks, then laughs loudly) 
I have run away from a little old woman and a little old man, 
and I can run away from you —I can. 


Who is that 
I do believe it is a little Gingerbread 
Stop, little Gingerbread Boy! I want 


(Cow begins to run and Gingerbread Boy quickens his 
pace.) 
Gingerbread Boy (calls over his shoulders) 
Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 


(Cow returns to the pasture and begins eating grass. Ginger 
bread Boy runs on until he comes to a field where a horse i 
grazing.) 


Horse (looking up) 


Why, if there isn’t a little Ginger 
bread Boy. 


I haven’t tasted one for a long, long time 


(Calls out loudly.) Please stop, little Gingerbread Boy! You 
look very good to eat. 
Gingerbread Boy (laughing and holding his sides) Oho! 


Oho! I have run away from a little old woman, a little old 
man and a cow, and I can run away from you —I can. 


(Gingerbread Boy runs. 
after him) 


Gingetbread Boy (looking over his shoulders) 


Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 


Horse jumps the fence and chases 


(Horse turns back towards the field, jumps the fence and be 
gins eating grass. Gingerbread Boy runs an and reaches a 
large barn where he hears a queer noise. Looks all around tii 
barn.) 


Gingerbread Boy (with a puzzled look) 
I'll go inside and see what it is. 


(Opens door and finds that the barn is full of threshers.) 
Thresher No. I (looking around) I’m so hungry, and | 
do believe I smell a Gingerbread Boy. 


Thresher No. IT (in surprised manner) Why, there he is 
now, looking in the door! 


What a queer noise! 


(Gingerbread Boy runs away rapidly.) 


Threshers (running after the Gingerbread Boy) Don’t ru 
so fast, little Gingerbread Boy. You look very good to eat 

Gingerbread Boy (looking over his shoulder) 1 have run 
away from a little old woman, a little old man, a cow and 
horse, and I can run away from you — I can. 


(Runs on faster then turns and shakes his fist at the threshers 


Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 


(Threshers turn back and resume their work. The Ginger 
bread Boy walks on more slowly until he reaches a field wher 
“ome mowers are at work.) 


Mowers (looking up from their work) Wait a bit! Wait a 
bit, little Gingerbread Boy! We would like toeat you! Wait 
I say! 

Gingerbread Boy (laughing loudly) Oho! Oho! I have 


run away from a little old woman, a little old man, a cow, « 
horse and a barn full of threshers, and I can run away from 
you — I can. 


(Runs on farther and shouts over his shoulder) 
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The cow ran after the gingerbread boy. 

Then the threshers ran after him. 

Then the fox said: “Jump on my shoulder.” “I’m a quarter 
gone!” “I’m half gone!” “I’m three-quarters gone!” 


NUW 





The little old woman and the little old man were sitting all alone. 


SxS wv 


The little old woman and the little old man ran afte 
So the horse jumped the fence and ran after him. 
Then the mowers ran after him. 


“Well! That was the best'gingerbread boy I ever tasted.’’ 


r him. 
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Run! Run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 


(Mowers shake their fists in anger and return to the field.) 


Gingerbread Boy (sitting down on a stone by the roadside) 
I’m so tired that.I don’t know what to do. (Examines shoes 
carefully.) My poor little licorice shoes are quite worn out. 
What would the little old woman say if she could see me now ? 
(Shades his eyes with his hands, and looks down the road.) 
There comes a fox, but he can’t catch me. 

(Shouts loudly) You can’t catch me, old fox! 


(Fox comes on closer and closer and Gingerbread Boy gets up 
and runs down the road.) 


Gingerbread Boy I’ve run away from a little old woman, 
a little old man, a cow, a horse, a barn full of threshers and a 
field full of mowers, and I can run away from you —I can. 


Run! run! as fast as you can! 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man. 


Fox (slowing down toa walk) Why, my dear little Ginger- 
bread Boy, I would not catch you if I could. I would not 
think of hurting you, but I would like to walk with you if you 
are going my way. 

Gingerbread Boy (turns around and walks back to meet the 
Fox) I will be glad to walk with you. I have been running 
so fast and I am very, very tired. 


(Fox and Gingerbread Boy walk on together until they reach 
a@ river.) 


Fox (stopping on the bank of the river) Can you swim, 
little Gingerbread Boy ? 

Gingerbread Boy (tearfully) No, and I don’t know how I 
shall get over, but I want to get on the other side. 

Fox I can swim, so jump on my back and I will take you 
across. 


(Gingerbread Boy jumps on the Fox’s back and the Fox swims 
out into the river.) 


Fox (turning his head) You will get wet on my back, 
little Gingerbread Boy. Jump on my shoulder. 

Gingerbread Boy (jumping forward! All right! 

Fox I am afraid the water will cover you there. 
on my head. 

Gingerbread Boy (iumping forward) Very well! 

Fox Iam very sorry to disturb you, but you are too heavy 
on my head. Jump on my nose and I can keep you out of 
the water. 

Gingerbread Boy (slipping down) Indeed, it’s no trouble! 

(Fox throws back his head and snaps off a piece of the 
Gingerbread Boy.) 


Jump 


Gingerbread Boy Oh me, I’m half gone! 


(Fox throws back his head and snaps again.) 

Gingerbread Boy Why, I’m three quarters gone! - 

(Fox throws back his head and snaps again and the Ginger- 
bread Boy disappears by dropping down behind the Fox.) 


Fox (rubbing his side) Well, that was the best Ginger- 
bread Boy I ever tasted. 


Sand-Table Demonstration 


This is one of the few stories which can be given a com- 
plete demonstration on the sand-table. 

On the left hand side of the table can be placed the home 
of the Little Old Woman and the Little Old Man. 

It should be made of rolled clay logs. The log. should be 
placed while they are still soft and the doors and windows 
should be cut as soon as the logs are laid in place. 

The log portion of the house should be 10” long, 8” wide 
and 44” high. 

A roof 5” high, made from gray construction paper, should 
be placed on top of this, and we will have a typical log house. 

The yard which surrounds this house is enclosed by a rude 


woven fence, three rails high, made from five inch sticks such _ 


as the children use in their number work. 
In the road outside the fence we see the Little Old Woman 
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and the Little Old Man looking wistfully after the Ginger- 
bread Boy. 

The Little Old Woman and the Little Old Man should be 
cut from paper. 

The Gingerbread Boy, who is seen trudging down the road, 
should be molded from clay. When the clay is very dry the 
boy can be given a chocolate jacket by marking off a jacket 
on the upper part of his body and coloring it with dark brown 
water color. 

Black spots to represent cinnamon seed buttons can be put 
down either side, and while the clay is soft black beads can 
be stuck in to represent eyes. Red water color will answer 
for the peppermint candy of which his lips were made and also 
for the red candy cap. 

Black water color can be used for the licorice shoes. 

To the left of the log house we see an open pasture, thickly 
‘covered with green waxola. He 2 we find a cow feeding. 

The pasture in which the hor ¢ is grazing is situated a little 
distance from this. This p»sture should be enclosed by a 
fence. One cut from bristo. board will answer the purpose. 

Next we see the barn, which can be made of light construc- 
tion paper. Outside this barn are three threshers ready to 
begin their chase. 

The field in which the mowers are busy is not far from the 
barn. They are watching the progress of the Gingerbread 
Boy. 

On the right hand side of the table we find the river over 
which the fox helped the Gingerbread Boy. 

This is represented by a piece of tin the edges of which are 
buried in the sand. 

On the bank of this river is the large stone on which the 
Gingerbread Boy rested. 

On the river we see the fox: first, with the whole Ginger 
bread Boy on his nose. Then we see the Gingerbread Boy 
one quarter gone; then one half gone; then three quarters 
gone and on the other side of the river we find the fox with a 
very satisfied expression as he says: “‘ Well, that was the best 
Gingerbread Boy I ever tasted.” 

A rqad of white sand runs from the log house on past the 
river: 

We find boxwood sprigs, which represent trees, scattered 
over the sand-table so as to make the scene more effective. 

The cow and the horse, as well as the mowers, the reapers 
and the fox, in his many positions, should be cut from stiff 
construction paper.and mounted so as to stand alone 


The Colors of Autumn 


Susan M. Kane 


In the beautiful Land of Autumn, 
I dreamily walk about; 

Where it gets so many colors, 
I cannot quite make out. 


I have wondered if all the flowers 
That grew in the month of May, 
Are re-set in trees and hedges, 
To brighten October’s way. 


I have wondered if all the roses 
That flushed in the heart of June, 

Are twined in the old vine clinging 
Where the belfry bell’s atune. 


I have wondered if all the richness 
Of glad summer’s golden grains 

Are spread for a second blessing 
O’er the valleys, hills and plains. 


Or, it might be, all the rainbows 
That in summer arched the sky, 

Have been melted by the fairies, 
For flowers by and by. 


And then, just as they had finished, 
Some careless one, like as not, 
Has splashed the whole world over, 
From the rainbow melting-pot. 


a a. 
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A Hallowe’en Party 


M. L. P. 


REAT excitement prevailed in the school-room, for 
the little folks of Grades I and II were about to par- 
ticipate in a real Hallowe’en party; and is there 
a child living who does not love a party, especially one 

at school? ‘There surely were none in this room. 

The great news had been whispered to the children of 
Grade II some time previous to the day of the party, but it 
was to be kept a profound secret from the other children 
until the great day. 

The second grade children spent the busy work periods 
that week cutting cats, grinning pumpkins and witches on 
broomsticks, from white drawing paper. These were pasted 
about the walls and on the blackboards, giving the room a 
teal Hallowe’en appearance. 
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Then each child made a cunning little invitation, decorated 
with either a cat or a witch, cut from black paper, and having 
the following invitation inscribed upon it: 


“High jinks at the Grove School, Oct. 31, 3: 15 o'clock. 
You are invited.” 


These little invitations were handed to the children of 
Grade I, the day before the party, with the request from the 
teacher to bring the next day as many Jack-o’-lanterns and 
empty paper bags as possible. 

On the day of the party, over three dozen Jack-o’-lanterns 
had been brought; these the janitor very kindly fastened about 
the room; and there they hung, grinning down upon the 
children, until they could hardly wait for the time for lighting 
them to arrive. 

While the children were having a short recess, the shades 
were all drawn to darken the room, and the candles in the 
lanterns lighted; this gave the room a very ghost-like appear- 
ance. 

The teacher had cut funny faces in the paper bags the chil- 
dren had brought, and as they passed to their seats, these were 
handed them with the injunction to place them on their heads, 
then form in line fora parade. With the bags pulled over their 
heads, they did present such a funny appearance that they 
caused both teacher and pupils to go into gales of laughter 
at the sight. Then trumpets, tin pans, drums and combs 
were distributed; and with stealthy footsteps they marched 
in solemn file to the third grade room, to surprise the children 
there. The surprise was complete enough to satisfy almost any 
one, but, in spite of the only too evident enjoyment of Grade 
III, the children, with their grotesque masks and horrible 
noises, marched solemnly on, up one aisle and down another, 
then passed quickly out of the room. 

When they entered their own room they laid aside their 
masks and musical instruments, then quietly took their seats 
to await the next surprise. 

This was a little program which the older children had 
prepared. 
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PROGRAM 

Song — “Here Comes a Jack-o’-lantern.” 

(This was sung by five boys carrying lighted Jack-o’- 
lanterns.) 

Recitation — “The Shadow March.” 
school. 

Song — “One night after dark I saw.” 

While the school sang this song a small girl, dressed like a 
witch, with peaked hat and long black cape, and riding on a 
broomstick, emerged from a dark corner, danced about the 
room and disappeared at the end of the song. 

Recitation — “Seeing Things at Night.” Field. By three 
small boys. 

Recitation. “‘ Little Orphant Annie.” Riley. By small girl. 

This recitation caused much merriment, as she would 
point quickly to some child and say with impressive tones, 
“The Goblins Il get you E/-you-don’t-watch-out. 

Then came a story told by the teacher: ‘How the Jack-o’- 
lanterns Frightened the Indians.” 

They concluded the program by singing together “Little 
Jack Pumpkin Face.” Following the program came the 
greatest fun of all, the games so dear to children’s hearts. 

First came a “Peanut Hunt,” and the child finding the 
most peanuts received as reward a candy Jack-o’-lantern. 
Then came other games in quick succession, such as, trying 
to hit a bag of peanuts hung in the doorway, while blind- 
folded; attempting to take a bite of an apple hung in the 


Stevenson. By 


PLAYS 


Little Plays from Aesop’s 
Fables 


The Boys and the Frogs 


MARTHA Burr BANKS 


(Two or three boys take the part of tle lads in the fable and several 
smaller boys play the part of the frogs. ‘The pond may be marked off 
on the floor by a chalk line. The stones are balls formed from tissue 
paper. The children need not use the exact words of the play in 
carrying it out.) 


Old Frogs (hopping about pond) 
Croak, croak! Boom-room! Jug-jug! Jug-jug! 
Young Frogs (thrusting heads jrom water) 
Cheep, cheep! Peep, peep! 


Old Frogs 
Chug-chug: Chug-chug! 


Young Frogs 
Cheep, cheep! Peep, peep! Oh, this is fun, 
To play about and feel the sun! 


(The boys run to the edge of the pond.) 


First Boy 
Oh, see the frogs! Let’s make them jump! , 


Second Boy (picking up stone from ground and throwing 
it into the pond) 
Here goes a stone! Just hear it plump! 


Third Boy (following example of second boy ) 
What jolly sport to watch them hop! 


Fourth Boy (also throwing stone into pond ) 
And here’s another! Now they’ll flop! 


Largest Frog 
Sport for the boys, perhaps; croak, croak! 


Young Frogs (prancing about in a lively manner) 
Cheep, cheep! We do not see the joke. 
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doorway; and others, as, guessing the number of peanuts in a 
bag and the number of beans in a jar. But the game they 
enjoyed the most was pinning the tail on a big black cat 
while blindfolded. How they did laugh when the teacher 
carefully pinned the long tail on poor kitty’s nose. 

After they were tired, or to speak more correctly, the teacher 
was tired of playing games, they enjoyed a little treat of candy, 
peanuts and apples, served upon paper plats, decorated with 
black cats and witches. Then with a good-night song and a 
loving “thank you” from the happy children, the party was 
over, to be talked over and enjoyed for weeks to come. 

To some who read this, it will seem as if the teacher went 
to a great deal of expense and work for an afternoon’s enjoy 
ment.’ There are even those who would say they had not th« 
time or money to spend on such nonsense. 

It is really surprising how little time and money was ex 
pended; and the children more than repaid the teacher for 
both. For they are grateful little beings, always willing to 
appreciate any extra effort made in their behalf. 

This teacher resolved in her heart that there would be mor 
good times in her room in the future than there had been in 
the past; for is there a more pleasant sight in all the world, 
than a roo: filled with happy children, smiling, eager, inter 
ested in their work and joyous in their play, sharing their littk 
joys and sorrows with a teacher who understands every littl 
one under hercare? And how many realize that it is the happy 
child who is invariably good ? 


AND GAMES 


Largest Frog 
Chug-chug! The boys shall have a chance 
To let us show them how to dance. 


(The frogs leap from pool and gently force the boys to tak: 
P< places in the water, The frogs gather up ba''s and fling 
them into the pond near to the boys.) 


First Boy 
Look out, look out! Your play’s too rough! 
Don’t throw those stones; we’ve had enough. 


Largest Frog 
Croak, croak! You gave us just the same; 
But that’s a different sort of game. 


First Boy 
Oh, let us out! We'll go away 
And find some kinder kind of play. 


(The frogs help boys to land and then leap back into wate 
with sounds to imitate splashing.) 


’ Chug-chug! In choosing fun, my brothers, 
Take something that won’t injure others. 


Boys (in chorus) 
Good-bye; good-bye! We think you’re right. 


Old Frogs ' 
Croak, croak! 


Young Frogs 
Cheep, cheep! 


Frogs (in chorus) 
Good-night; good-night! 


Old Frogs 
Croak, croak! Boom room! Jug-jug! Jug-jug! 


Young Frogs 
Cheep, cheep! Peep, peep! 


Old Frogs 
Chug-chug! Chug-chug! 
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Fig. 1 
right. Step on right foot (as in Fig. 3), raise left and hop on 
Sun beam Polka right (as in Fig. 4), step on left — raise right and hop on left 
Harriet A. JAMES — step on right foot, raise left and hop on right, spring jump 


to position, facing diagonally left. Repeat, starting left, 
again, starting right and once more starting left. 
Third Step With skirts raised start backward right three 


Music — “Dance of the Sunbeams,” by C. W. Cadman, or any 
simple polka. 





(Adapted to very small children in schoal-room or gymnasium.) steps and point — right — left — right — point left, (drawing 
At playing of a chord the position shown in the picture left arm in across body in front) step on left, raise right behind 
(Fig. 1) is taken. Heel of right foot at toe of left, right foot —hop on left (as Fig. 2), step on right, raise left behind — hop 
drawn back to form right angle. Skirts raised to side. on right. Repeat starting leit — then again — right — again 


left. 
Finish 2 chords — face partner, and bow. (Fig. 5.) 











Fig. 2 


First Step Start forward with right foot, three steps and Fig. s 
point. (Skirts raised.) Right —left—right—and point 
with left (drawing left arm in across the body in front.) 


Step on left —raise right foot behind, hopping on left. . 
Step on right — raise left foot behind, hopping on right, (as An October Number Lesson 


in Fig. 2). . 5: ill : : (Fora little girl as teacher, who points to a sketch of leaves on black 
Repeat, starting with left foot, then repeat, starting right board, erasing, as words suggest; and a class of little people, who an 
again, and once more starting left. swer after each stanza.) 
Second Step With skirts raised to side — face diagonally Ten little leaves on the maple bough, 


The wind sweeps by — there are seven now. 
If you’ll put on your thinking-caps, 
You'll know how many he’s taken, perhaps ? 


(Class answer) 


Seven little leaves, as pretty can be, 

Beth gathers some — now there are three. 
If you’ll put on your thinking-caps, 

You'll know how many she’s taken, perhaps ? 


Three little leaves — down goes the sun — 
Jack Frost nips — snips — now there is one. 
If you’ll put on your thinking-caps, 

You'll know how many he’s taken, perhaps? 


One little leaf sees the rest below — 

Laughs and rustles — and — now — let’s go! 
You will not need your thinking-caps 

To tell how many are left, perhaps? 
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CSJONE ANOTHER 


Seed Mounting and Room Decoration 


I have received so much help and inspiration from your 
journal always, and especially from the photographs of deco- 
rated school-rooms you have printed and the instructions upon 
construction work of various kinds, that I have, wondered 
whether any little ideas I might have would be helpful to other 
teachers and am going to submit the few original ideas I have 
used this fall. I mounted my seeds in slices of cork upon 
uniform sized cards, cutting a square out of the center 
of slice of cork and filling with glue, which holds seeds like 
cement. We wrote a sentence about each kind of seed, on 
same card. I tied card with natural color raffia to match cork 
and strung on raffia string. The pupils were brought nearer to 
seeds than by the bottle or box method of collecting and were 
more interested in them. We used only one card of each 
kind. Beside this we made individual seed books of five 
pages each — tiny things about 3 x 4 inches, containing a page 
each of fruit, flower, grain, vegetable and weed, mounted in 
same way in very flat slice of cork, using small seed-apple for 
fruit, sunflower for weed, etc. Mount upon the various 
corners so no mount lies upon another and book is not bungle- 
some. Write sentence about each kind. 

We have studied Japan this month, as a relief from so much 
Indian, and I used fans of my own planning with a square of 
cork for foundation, a toothpick handle, a bent wire, a circle 


of tissue paper and any Japanese design pasted upon it. Cut 
paper a little larger than wire circle and paste over. Use 
Japanese colors. 

J used the little parasol idea you printed some time ago. We 


have quite an effective Japanese corner with a large 
parasol, some tiny ones, a large fan, the little ones, a large 
lantern and the little ones. 
Your Journal is certainly rightly named, for .t is a real edu- 
cation to primary teachers. 
Lucite KNIGHT 





For Teachers Mainly 


[ wonder whether any other teacher has an album half so 
fascinating as mine. Do you possess a camera? I have 
been taking snapshots of my children ever since I had mine. 
I paste the snaps in a large drawing book and print some 
quaint remark made by the original of the photograph under- 
neath. The children have never guessed what “teacher’s 
little black box” really is, and so I generally manage to just 
catch them in some characteristic pose. Look! here is 
Bobbie Gray who always played the “Chief robin” in “‘the 
Babes in the Wood” “‘becos I’ve got a red blouse, teacher.” 
Then Teffie Lewis, this rather solemn little person here, al- 
ways gravely remarked when speaking of anyone who was 
ill: “I expect she has a pain!” Jimmie, the striking- looking 
little boy in the corner, once caused me much surprise and 
amusement by announcing in the language of Keats: ‘My 
heart aches, teacher!” I assure you that other people be- 
sides myself find my album wholly delightful. 


Cc. 





To Overcome Difficulty in Joining Sounds 


Do you ever find difficulty in getting babies to join sounds? 
When I first went to teach beginners, I found that they did 
not readily grasp my meaning when I said, of “a” and “t” 
‘Say the sounds together.” There would be a distinct pause 
between the two sounds which no amount of explanation 
would abolish. I therefore cast about me for a device that 
would help us to surmount this difficulty. The best plan 
I could think of was to utilize the letter stories I had told them 





during the first few weeks at school. 
learned in this way: 

“Once upon a time, there lived a sheep in a little cottage 
in a wood. He was a cross, disagreeable old sleep, so no one 
cared to come to visit him. He had no one to talk to, and as 
he felt rather lonely, he used to talk to his clock.” Here | 
call two children to play the sheep and his clock. 

“What does the sheep say?” 


The “at” family was 


“A—a—a.” 
“What does the clock say?” 
op —t—t.” 


“At last the sheep began to try to talk as fast as the clock.” 

The two children imitate the sheep and the clock for a 
short time. Then I stop them and say to the class: “ Suppos 
ing some rude person had come and listened by the keyhole, 
what would he have heard?” 

“Why, it sounds like ‘at’!” 

“Well, someone did come. “It was the dog and he wished 
to go into the house. As the old sheep would not let him in 
he became cross and began to growl; but the sheep, didn’t 
mind and he talked away to his clock as fast as ever.” 

Now I let some child come and play the dog and in the midst 
of all this fun, some bright child excitedly announces: ‘Why, 
teacher, that sounds just like ‘rat.’” 

The house is successively visited by the cross kitten (/), 
the cow (m), the late boy running to school (/), the little boy 
who choked himself with a fish bone (c), the goose (s), and 
finally by the butcher, who stopped in the shelter of the door 
way to light his pipe (/). 


“Let’s Pretend” 


Nothing pleases the little child more than ‘‘Let’s Pretend.” 
So one day, when the music lesson seemed to drag and the 
Supervisor, Mr. S ——, was due to come the next morning, 
the teacher said: “Now let’s play that I’m Mr. S$ and 
have come to hear the music lesson.” 

So crossing to the door as though entering the room, the 
teacher, now Mr. S , turned to the imaginary teacher, 
and lowered her voice with a cheery, “‘Good-morning, Miss 
A——. Good-morning, children. Have you a good lesson 
for me to-day?” 

Atonce the children were alive with interest and-sang through 
the whole lesson with as much vim and spirit as though the 
supervisor had actually been present. 

When the lesson was finished, of course Mr. S —— com 
plimented the imaginary teacher and the children on their 
good lesson. 

With apologies to Shakespeare: 


“Tis well to be instructed 


But when instruction doth amusement bring 
Tis better.” 








BEATRICE WEBSTER 





Champion of Twenty 


Material Print numbers from 1 to 20 on cards 4 x 6 
(Calendar numbers may be used.) 

Game A child steps to front of room and holds cards so 
class can see first number. The two children who are to 
work for the championship take places back of child wit) 
cards. If the drill is on addition of 2, the children at seats 
give sum of number on card and 2. The contestants, by sub- 
tracting 2 from sum given by class, are able to give number on 
card. The one calling out number first receives card. The 
one who secures most cards is ‘Champion of Twenty.” 
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For Teaching New or Difficult Words 


In teaching new or difficult words to the little folks I use 
this plan. I let them go with me to see the home of a fierce 
African chief who lives in a hut built high from the ground 
and reached by a ladder. We talk in whispers as we come 
near, for the “old man,” as they call him, is out hunting with 
his dog and may hear us. I draw the house on the board ex- 
plaining that the height of the house is a protection from snakes, 
wild beasts and enemies. We look at his cooking utensils, 
some of which are drawn on the board, and then we are 
ready to climb the ladder one by one. The words are writ- 
ten on the ladder and one is on the door. If a child misses 
he usually falls to the ground and has to take his turn later, 
though sometimes another child is given permission to help 
him up around by telling him the word. The boys let the 
girls go up first, though I don’t always give the girls this 
special privilege. All this is done very quietly, for the old 
man may come at any time. The door opens only when the 
magic word is pronounced. When all are in we look at his 
rude furniture, his arrows, his other weapons, and the skins 
of the beasts he has killed. Suddenly we hear the barking of 
a dog and how anxious we are to come down before the hunter 
returns! Sometimes we get away in safety, and sometimes 
he chases us to our boat over a marshy place where we jump 
from one stone to another. On these stones are words or 
examples. If a child misses, he has slipped into the mud 
and has to be helped out. The children are very fond of 
taking this trip and I save it as a special treat. 

ALICE COOPER 





To Build up the Writing 


When good penmanship is on the wane, and seat work 
papers are on the decline in neatness and carefulness, the 
following little device will prove very helpful. 

Each child in his row takes a turn at being monitor, who 
not only distributes but collects papers for the day. Thus 
in rows one, two, three, four, etc., the first child in each row 
is monitor for the day, the second child in each row across 
being monitor the second day, and so on until each child has 
had his or her turn. At the end of the day, the monitor votes 
for the best writer on the row. This is done by writing the 
name of said favored one on a slip of paper and then dropping 
in a box with a slit cover, made for this purpose. Fach 
tnonitor thus has a chance to vote and when the rounds have 
been made, the box is opened and votes counted and the blue 
ribbon or some other reward given to the best writing in the 
row. 

It is wonderful the good judgment and discrimination 
these youthful judges show in the surveying of these papers, 
when called upon to cast their votes for the very best. The 
little boy will scrutinize the work as he passes up the line and 
a little suggestion from the teacher helps along. Thus, 
“John, be sure to look at Mary’s ‘Y’s’ and ‘G’s’ to-day; I 
believe she has tried very hard.” 

This little device often helps some very weak writer, for 
he feels ashamed when his turn as monitor comes and 
he notices how unfavorably his work compares with the boys 
and girls down the line. Children love the commendation 
of their classmates and will make extra effort to receive this 
special mark of approval as passed upon by one of their 
numbers. 

Hattie NEwsrik 





Number Game 


Material Soft rubber ball. 


Gane Numbers from 1 to 12 are written with crayon on 
floor in form of circle. It is better, perhaps, not to arrange 
numbers consecutively. Child steps to circle and if drill is 
to be on tables, bounces the ball at any number and gives 
product. He may continue until he makes a mistake or 
finishes circle. To vary game, products may be written on 
floor and children give multiples. This game may also be 
used for drill in addition and subtraction. 
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COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Taaoe mann 


is every day becoming more and more important in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS 


Read this card—written by a teacher working, just 
as you are, to make healthier, happier, better children. 
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(N/ man ON REQUEST) 





This is a fair example of the hundreds of letters we 
are receiving from school teachers the country over. 
We are helping in the campaign for Sound Teeth — 
Better School Work. You teachers know how tremen- 
dously important clean teeth are. Make the children 
realize it, also. 

Tell your pupils of the advantages of clean teeth and 
wholesome mouths. We will send for a// your scholars, 
pledge cards and 


FREE TRIAL TUBES 


of Ribbon Dental Cream —the den- 
tifrice with a delicious flavor which 
makes the children use it eagerly. 
Ribbon Dental Cream cleans the 
teeth safely without scratching —and 
antiseptically, checking decay-germs. 
Our booklet “Dental Lectures” and 
“Oral Hygiene” will be included 
free. 











pledae 


Taking 
GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 
as my motto, I promise to care for 


my teeth daily. 














FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


PPRFRI VIDAL LE RACE DINERS NRE PRI OTF RINIRIN RRR Cr trees i Annnn 


COLGATE & CO. Dept 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream for 


Number of Scholars.......... School 


If there is no Express Office in your town, write here e- press 
I CIE a a 550 Bch SENS Theses pe kEeSeetebeahes cece 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 
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Our Party 


Last year it was a squirrel party and the youngsters had a 
jolly time hunting out the five pounds of peanuts from every 
crack and crevice of the school-room. We wanted something 
different of course. 

This year it was to be a “Good Luck”’ party and the teacher 
began six weeks before to get ready. One morning she asked 
the children to save all their wishbones to bring to her. For 
busy work they made — drew, cut and colored — four-leaved 
clovers, and cardboard horseshoes. Every boy who possessed 
a jack-knife was asked to get busy making tops from spools. 
The teacher called at the homes and held mysterious consulta- 
tions with the mammas. The boys who could draw were 
asked to draw the Indian in a former number of Primary 
EpvucaTion on the board and to color their drawings. The 
day before several of the children were asked to bring pop- 
corn. 

The day of the party everybody wrote a formal invitation to 
somebody to come to that party. Everybody wroie a formal 
acceptance of his invitation. Then everyone “played like” 
he couldn’t come and sent his regrets. (Making envelopes 
is such excellent seat work. It is well to make a goodly 
supply as you may spoil one in addressing it.) Then the 
afternoon recess came a half-hour earlier and the little folks 
were asked to stay out of the room during recess. The teacher 
asked for assistance from the upper room and busy they were, 
indeed! The children were called and while still in position 
were told of the Good Luck coming to them, for of course they 
were all going to find some of the horseshoes, four-leaved 
clovers, and sharp pins hidden about the room, and at a nod 
from teacher the search began. Two or three were too timid 
to join in, but they undcrstood teacher’s signal to come to 
her, and it so happened that near her and within easy sight 
and reach were a goodly number of, ‘Good Luck” tokens. 
The others, intent on the search, didn’t see what was done 
and the shy little ones were spared a heartache. 

At a signal they went to their seats, and while they rested a 
bit, they listened to a most interesting story. Then they did a 
number of old, old-fashioned stunts and learned to laugh and to 
be laughed at without being hurt. Blind-folded, they blew out 
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the candle and put the “pipe of peace”’ into one of the afore- 
mentioned Indians’ mouths, ate apples in race, one tried to eat 
three crackers while another tried to drink a glass of water 
with a teaspoon (several couples trying each of the two latter 
contests simultaneously). Each effort brought a shout of 
laughter. Each successful contestant was to draw a spool 
top or other similar toy from a raffia work bag. 

The mysterious calls of the teacher were explained when 
she brought in from some unknown hiding-place a number 
of packages, and undoing them, displayed plates of the most 
delicately toothsome cake which those mammas had baked 
and sent in all unknown to the children. 

Just before time for going, the mysterious white box on the 
table was opened and each child was given a souvenir. The 
souvenirs were those wishbones which they had~been saving, 
but how changed! They had been thoroughly cleaned and 
dried and painted with a beautiful silvery silver paint and on 
each was tied a little fat bow of rose-colored baby ribbon. The 
children were immensely pleased. 

The social spirit, which is opposed to the hard and narrow 
and selfish spirit of the exclusively business life, and which is 
so much discussed and demanded these days, was fostered 
and disciplined. And the monatony of the long stretch from 
September first to Thanksgiving was broken, and zest added 
to school life by the preparations for ‘‘ Our Party.” 

SADIE H, NELSON 





The Woodpecker Fellow 
Susie M. Best 
Tap! Tap! Tap! He taps on the tree! 
That woodpecker fellow is wise as can be, 


Tap! Tap! Tap! till he finds a hollow 
That holds a worm he desires to swallow. 


Peck! Peck! Peck! He pecks in the tree! 
That woodpecker fellow is wise, isn’t he? 
* Peck! Peck! Peck! and alas for the worm, 
He’s gobbled up before he can even make a squirm. 
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Mother Goose Sewing Card 
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Listening to Melba: singing “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” —Haven School, Evanston, III. 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in 
the schools of more than 450 cities. 


Were you one of those who visited the demonstration parlors of the Victor Educa- 
tional exhibit during one of the recent National Conventions? If so, no more need be 
said. If not, ask one who was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in any city 
where the Victor is being used, you have discovered the practical application of Victor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital influence the Victor is wielding in the 
new educational work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of the many playgrounds dancing all 
their folk dances to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? Or, have you tried 
the exhilarating effect of accompanying your calisthenic work with the music of a stirring 
march or two- step? 

Are you singing or studying music in your High School? Send this minute for the 

“‘Prospectus” of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC”, a full four years 
Course of Study for High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty lessons (thirty 
lessons for each year or course), giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, illustrated at every point by Victor 
Records, with complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you 
hear an orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new series of Victor Records, giving 
the tone color of every instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so easily obtainable at so small a cost, 
that will bring so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and that can be utilized in 
so many ways and places in the school, as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor-Victrola in every school-room. Why noi en- 
joy its valuable assistance at once? 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place a Victor on free trial, right in your 
school. In no other way can you acquire so perfect an understanding of the true value 
of “The Victor in the School”. 

Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor ee Machine om ween N. J. 
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ro eae By and by Father found the doggie’s name 
— K-1-T-o — in red ink on the inside of him. 
“Kito?” said Father. ‘Some of the school Th 


kiddies must have lost him. How they will of 
miss him. I'll take him back the first time | a 
go that way.” in th 

One day, Ben, Bob, Baby, and Kito all went ' 
to the barn to make a Jack-o’-lantern. They om 
picked out a big yellow pumpkin. They dug § tet 
out the inside. When they were. half through 7; 
Father called, “How many want to go for a J ™ ‘ 
ride in the car?” ~oe 

You may be sure they all ran as fast as ever J" 


they could to the car. 


Th 

After they had gone, the hired man put the §j ced 
ripe pumpkins on a wagon. Then he drove § 
. . an ©) 
with them to the city. Apri 
Next morning, Father said: P 
“To-day, I am going past the little school- JT! 
house. I will take Kito back with me.” sh 





Ben and Bob and Baby all looked for Kito. 
But they could not find him anywhere. Father § E& 
had to go without him. = 


. scien 
The Travels of Kito II (To be continued) need 
The 
ampl 
(Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like “ 


a glove. He went to school with Polly. All the boys and Nursery Rhymes for October an 


girls went for a ride in a big car with a big man. Polly coal 











ALICE E. ALLEN 








slipped her hand in the big man’s pocket to hold on, and Auice E. ALLEN to b 
when she took it out, she left Kito in the pocket.) “To bed, to bed,” we ni 
; ; ; October said; a 
Kito and the big man flew away in the car. “Tarry awhile, sm 
By and by they came to a farm-house, miles ae See past 
: . 7 But Golden Rod unsti 
and miles from Polly and the little school-house Begins to nod — unde 
under the elm. And so they all go faster. defez 
: ’ xhil 
hree little boys waited for the car. Ben i iil athe: 
oe ; ood-bye, birdie bunting, 
was five years old. Bob was three. And Baby Octiar’s gene a beating — _ 
was just a baby. All three climbed in the big Gone to get the ice and snow — cons’ 
man’s arms at once. You’d better spread your wings — and go! 
“Put you hand in father’s pocket — deep, ; q 
d eee aye Hinx, minx, moti 
cep, said the big man. The old witch winks, alwa 
Into the big man’s big pocket went three tiny Her broom is busy now; acd 
hands With pitty-pats, =f 
4 ; 4 Her kitty-cats os 
Ben’s hand came out first. On it was Kito. Stalk forth and cry, “‘Me-ow!” = 
“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Ben and Bob and Baby. The biggest, blackest cats c’er seen — A 
a ‘ . mh ‘ The witch-cats of All Hallowe’en! migt 
Where did you find him ?”’ said the big man. a 
He stared at Kito. a 
6“ 3) 4 eé the 
In your pocket, ‘said Ben. “Qh, Father, An Autumn Recipe anal 
what a dear doggie! an 14 full of cri pt 
. . ° ake a worid full of crimson, ers) 
By this time, Bob and Baby had pulled their Mix well with warm gold, and 
hands out of Father’s pocket. Bob had a little And blue tints and bronze tints, T 
box of peppermint drops And brown tints, I’m told — an 
pe Pp ‘PP pe is ‘ Quite sober — to 
I don’t know where he came from,” said by | 
Father. ‘Let me take him.” A dash of pure purple, ” 
When Father slipped Kito on his hand, Kito Pe pinch of = = “he 
> - nd green jus Oo sult you, : 
3at up and bobbed his head. He held out two Veal Mane Gece, 1 thick — bin 
paws to Baby. He tried to bite Bob’s hand. October! — Selected of in 
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School News 


Tue CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor has been placed 
in charge of Miss Lathrop, who is the first 
woman to be appointed head of a bureau 
in the United States. 


Foop As A CURE FoR ALCOHOLISM 


Miss Alice Wilcox, Instructor in the 
Women’s College, Brown University, gave 
the third in a series of lectures in children’s 
diet. She declared that: 

“Tf it were possible to find food that every 
one could perfectly assimilate it would be 
the greatest reform of the century. Alcohol- 
jsm would be abolished and a new era of 
health and efficiency would be at hand. 


CHILDREN IN Crvic CLUBS 


The children in Paterson, N. J., are 
credited with a large share of that city’s 
success in cleaning up the town according to 
an excellent article in the American City for 
April. 

The “Boys’ Brigade,” of Cliftondale, 
Mass., is said to be doing ‘‘great work.” 

The Tuesday Club of Marlboro, Mass., 
provides magazines for the schools to inter- 
est the children in civic work. 


EDUCATION BY EXPOSITION 


Education in the gospel of health through 
sunshine, air and cleanliness, obtained 
scientifically and not merely incidentally, 
needs to be continuous and ubiquitous. 
The tuberculosis exhibition is a fine ex- 
ample of the newer education by exposition. 

Education is not all a thing of the class- 
room and textbook. The appeal that takes 
on just a little of the form of entertainment 
—of demonstration to the eye —is bound 
to be effective. Of this expositional sort 
we now have education in culture, industry, 
morals, religion, and health. Statistics of 
mortality, in the decrease of deaths from 
tuberculosis, encourage those who in the 
past few years have given of talent and time 
unstintingly to the advancement of the 
understanding of the simple regimen that 
defeats the white plague. The scope of the 
exhibition has been broadened to deal with 
other phases of good health, but not in such 
manner as to weaken the emphasis laid on 
the lessons that are intended to banish 
consumption. — Providence Journal 


EDUCATION FOR INVESTMENT 


The occasional failure of worthless pro- 
moting schemes in the realms of finance 
always brings to notice the large number of 
teachers who are losers thereby. In the 
last year credulous investors lost $77,000,000. 
Vast numbers of teachers were among those 
who had invested in these usually fraudulent 
concerns. 

A little training of the business instincts 
might well be included in courses for teach- 
ers. The Outlook, for April 13, says: 
“In schools of commerce are being taught 
the principles of sound securities and 
analysis of promotion plans. Such schools 
are in operation in New York, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in Chicago, in Boston, 
and elsewhere.” 

The much advertised increases in salaries 
occurring with pleasing frequency over the 
entire country cause the teacher’s business 
to be more earnestly sought after than ever 
by promoting syndicates. In this connec- 
tion, it is well to remember the words of 
A. N. Holcombe, of Harvard University: 

It must not be forgotten that minimum 
Wage legislation cannot cure the embarrass- 
ments that arise from the foolish spending 
of incomes, small or great.” 











The Woman Worth While 


Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweetheart. She 
is sound in body and mind; is efficient, well 
mum) poised, with 


Perfect Health 


anda 


Good Figure 


(well carried) 


She makes the most of herself. 

I have helped 60,000 of the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America to regain health and 
= good figures and have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? You are busy, but you can devote a few 
minutes a day in the privacy of your room, to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health prescribed to suit your particular needs. 


~ , Redmesd the Welsiht 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more 










My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent,and because they are scientificand appeal to commonsense 


You can— No Drugs—No Medicines 


Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in contact is av sey with 
your strong spirit, your wholsome personality—feels better in y and mind 
for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies a!most entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in f:gure and poise 


Judge what I can do for you bywhat I have done for others. 
relieved such Chronic Ailments as: 


Indigestion Nervousness Constipation Sleeplessness Anaemia 
Weaknesses Rheumatism Headaches Torpid Liver Catarrh 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my 
pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work, 

; I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk 

. . guevectiy, ond givi or information s “eal ——" to women, 

ou about my work. you are perfectly well and your ure is just 

Le to help a dear friend —at least you will help me by your interest fa this great 

movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 
Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it, I have had a wonderful 


experience and I should like to tell we about it. 
Susanna Cocroft Dept. 45 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
She is the recognized authority upon 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. 
the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG =~wEF 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big fiag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

WRITE Us heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ...._:< Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 

Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 

lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 

of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 

ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 

cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the fiag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. ‘ 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” i 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
Jar nee and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

ttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 

pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 
MAIL®°ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
roc per dozen. Envelopes to match, sc per dozen, postpaid. On front 
ar S page is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, Term 
and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for 9 mo. term 
and space for three examination grades with the following grades: 


Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, 
deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo. average, also six blank spaces for extra branches. The last 
page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion blank. e sell many of these and they give 
entire satisfaction. One of our patrons says: Find enclosed M. O. for $1.00 for which I ask you to send me its value 
in re cards. It is the best report card folder I have seen. A. H. Armstrong, Supt., Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 

e have an especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1913. Send a ac stamp for sample 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 204, Canal Dover, Ohio 
For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


I have 
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Good Cheer Days II Witch Hazel 


Bleak the wind of autumn blows, 
Days are short and cold; 
With fruit and flower and golden corn! — Whittier In the woods, Witch Hazel shows 


lia ie ‘ ie , Blooms of fairy gold. 
Every season is brimful and running over with its own particular Little wild Witch H 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land — it le wil itc azel — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share. Airy fairy thing — 
Out-of-doors, everywhere October is “Ee and running over “with We forget the winter’s near, 
fruit and flower and golden corn.” And while with open hands she = 
lavishes her gifts, she laughs and sings with the joy of val When you tell of spring! 
In the school-room, then, let October bring, as its special brand of 
Good Cheer, GENEROSITY. Let the motto be, “Give freely, Give Golden Leaves 


Auice E. ALLEN 
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f 
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gladly!” 


Days of Cheer 
Ling’ring flower, ripened corn, 
Nut and fruit and leaf grown sere, 
Purple night and golden morn 
Make October’s days of cheer. 


With Open Hands 
With open hands October stands; 
From out her golden store, 
Of corn and fruit and nuts, she gives 
And gives, and still gives more} 


The Motto 


“Give!” writes October 

On leaves that burn redly; 
“Whatever you may, 

Give freely, Give gladly!” 


Give 
GIvE — a little smile, 
*T will come back to you 
Some day, in a friendly word, 
When you're feeling blue. 


Give —a cheery word 
Where the need you see; 

*Twill come back — a loving deed 
Sure as sure can be. 


GIvE — the smallest gift — 
Word or song or smile. 

Like a flow’r, ’twill turn to fruit 
In a little while. 


An All Hallowe’en Witch 


I’ve been out ev’ry All Hallowe’en 

The hours of twelve and one between, 
To see if witches do dance on the green, 
But little Witch Hazel is all I’ve seen — 
She’s the only witch abroad, I ween! 





Overhead are golden leaves 
Elm and maple topping; 
All around are golden leaves, 
Lightly, brightly dropping; 
Underfoot piled high, and still 
Dropping, never stopping — 
When these golden showers begin, 
Fairyland we’re living in. 


The Hunter Mocn 


The Man in the Moon went hunting on high, 

Up through the dark of the autumn sky; 

Big bear and little bear — what think you they did? 
They ran away and they safely hid. 

But after the hunter moon had gone, 

They both came back and stayed till dawn. 


Dreams 
“T must go to sleep,” said a drowsy bee, 
“Tt’s getting very late for me!” 
He drew a red-leaf coverlet over, 
And now he’s dreaming he’s in clover. 


Be Sure 


I helped Ted Tinker spell a word, 

But when his lesson the teacher heard — 

Dear me! that word was as wrong could be — 
And Teddy had learned it wrong from me! 
After this, when I help Tom, Dick, or Ted, 
I'll be sure I’m right — then I’ll go ahead. 


A Torch of Cheer 


You know Columbus saw a torch, 
Which sent a little ray 

Far out across the waters dark 
And help’d his heart to stay. 


I wish I’d been the one to hold 
In Fourteen, Ninety-two, 
That little torch which proved to be 
A signal true — don’t you? 
(Continued on page 502) 
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School News 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS 


The Commissioner of Education recom- 
mends that Congress apportion $136,000 
a year to provide for educational experts. 
He thinks that we should have eight or ten 
experts in rural education, two or three in 
home-making, two in trade schools, two in 
agricultural education below the college, 
two in commercial education, one in normal 
schools and the training of teachers, one in 
agriculture and mechanical work for ne- 
groes, two in city school administration, two 


‘in school hygiene, one or two in secondary 


education, a director of research and an 
assistant editor, according to the Sierra 
Educational News. Itseems a small amount 
to provide for so many posts and is a moder- 
ate sum in comparison to sums spent on 
bugs and scientific investigation of one 
sort and another. 


TEACHERS BLAMED FOR THE DECLINE IN 
Rurav LIFE 


A. F. Woods, Dean and Director of the 
Department of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, says: ; 

“All who have investigated country life 
conditions at first hand agree that faulty 
education and educational methods are 
among the more fundamental of the limiting 
factors to proper social development. A 
very large number of those engaged in 
farming have not reached the sixth grade 
in their educational work and it is es- 
timated that even under present conditions 
75 percent of the pupils in rural schools 
leave school before they have finished 
the sixth grade. Under present condi- 
tions with a bare living wage there is little 
incentive for men and women of capacity 
to prepare themselves for and continue in 
rural school work. If money were available 
to attract more of the right kind of teachers 
to the rural schools and to retain the good 
ones who have demonstrated their ability 
the situation would quickly improve.” 


TEACHERS’ RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


Teachers should stand more on their rights 
and less on their privileges. A minimum 
living wage for fifty-two weeks in the year 
might well do away with many part payment 
plans in case of absence for funerals, etc. 

The Boston School Committee caused 
consternation to many teachers by an- 
nouncing an earlier opening of school than 
had been expected. It meant disarrange- 
ment of European travel plans for many 
of the teachers. To know definitely in 
advance one’s days and hours of service 
is a right not to be readily given up. 

The Coventry, R. I., schools closed for 
the spring vacation with the teachers in all 
the schools unpaid. There was plenty of 
money to pay the salaries, but the pay roll 
had not been forwarded to the Town 
Treasurer. Even a day’s delay and upset 
plans at the end of a hard winter term are 
an infliction teachers should not be called 
upon to endure. 

Education for March says: 

“While we can in this country nowhere 
fully match the progress that has been made 
in France and in England in allowing the 
teachers an official voice in the determina- 
tion of educational policies some progress 
has nevertheless been made. There exists 
at present a distinct movement toward giv- 
ing the teachers more legislative power in 
educational matters. The subject is now 
more frequently discussed by educators in 
the educational magazines and by city 
a of schools in their annual 
reports. ut as yet, conspicuous progress 
has been made in only a on places.” . 


STUDY WHILE YOU TEAGK 


The advantages of study under the competent direction of the Interstate School] are that you can prepare 
wy oy for examination for higher grade of certificate, can keep educationally ahead of your classes, can grow 
all the time in mental strength—all without losing a day from your work 
and without the heavy expense involved in going away to school. Our in- 
struction is dependable; you could not study the same subjects under better 
teachers in any residence school in your State. Tuition fees are payable a 
little at a time. 

During this fall and winter you can absolutely master one, two, three or 
four subjects, if you will. Within a few years you may acquire a classieal 
education. You know this is true. Why will you not begin now this 

advancement ? 


OUR COURSES ARE FOR TEACHERS 


The Interstate is the teachers’ correspondence school; let this fact hav> 
its proper and weighty influence when you select the school with which to 
study. No other institution of the kind in the world is organized to serve 
teachers as well as they are served here. 

Strong Normal Reviews, thorough Academic Courses, the best courses in 
Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write today and tell us exactly what 
you need. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
















AW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
fou ARE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS SELOW AND MAUL TO THE SCHOO 
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ace to Rest and Get Well 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. ‘ Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Bcoklet J. 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID 


Borders, each Sc. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies: Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails: Holly; Bells; Santa; Cherries and Hatchet; Flags; 
Chicks; Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabbits; Roses; Pansies; Daisies; Dutch Boys; Birds, 

Portraits, Animals, ete. Size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washington; Lincoln; Longfellow; Colum- 
bus; Field; Hiawatha; Eskimo and Home; Eskimo Mother with two Children; Sunbonnet 
Baby; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; 
Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; Goose; Hen; Kooster; Owl; Hawk; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 

Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Boys with Flags; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Nameany Calandar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 

Large Map Stencils. About4xé6feet,each40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15¢; sorte. ifferent Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 25c; 
Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set for 10c. 

Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; Two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder ,1 bag 10c, 

Note. You may have one fifth off if your order for the above goods amounts to over $1.00. 


I. have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One third off if your order amounts to not 
less than $1.50; that is, a $1.C0 money order 
will pay for any of the followirg amounting to $1.50. 
Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first six 
articles will do well to consider them in the first order. 
Goods are sent prepaid at once. 

Latta’s Book For Teachers - - - - 50c 
Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one year - - - 25¢ 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - - 15¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers - - - 10c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers o . - 20c 
Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns on 

heavy cardboard in four colorsready tomakeup 3¢c 












Old Testament Stories—Joseph and others - Cc 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards, i5c; New Primary Sewing Cards. by Latta - o 20c 
Fifty Drawings to color, assorted, 15c;_ Toy Money in coins, one set, - - ~ - ae 
Toy Money in bills, one set, 10c; Eighteen Hiawatha Drawings tocolor, - - - 15¢ 
Eighteen Eskimo Drawings to color, 15c; The Story of Jesus for Primary gradcs, - We 
Sixteen Manual Training Exercises for boys - - - - - - - 2% 
Six Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools ~ - - - ° 2 v 15¢ 
New Language Pictures for intermediate grades, one set with instructions - - - 20¢ 
Fifty Outline Maps, 8% x 11 inches, name the maps you want - - - ° 20 
Large Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 24x36 inches. three for - - 0c 
Public School Report Cards, for one month or for 10 months. twentyfive for - ~ 1c 


Tickets—Good, Perfect, On Time, Name any you want, 100for_— - ~ - 2 - 10c 
Prize Cards for pupils whostay ahead for one month in any subject, 25 for 


1¢ 

Fifty Pictures of Half-cent size, all popular subjects and n» two alike, one set ° 5 iso 
50 Booklet covers to color, 6x9 no two alike and for all grades - ° ° . 20c 
Calendar Pads—i dozen small, 15c; 1dozen medium, 20c: 1ldozenlarge, - ° . ae 
Sixteen Common Birds in natural colors, with d»scription, habits,ete. Onesetfor - 15e 
Sixteen Birds to color, each 6 x 9 inches and dra..n fromthe above set,for - - 10¢ 
Twelve Different Calendars to Color, 6x9inches,onesetfor - . ° . ‘ 6c 
Twelve Dolls of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed up, the set for - - - 10¢ 

, Twelve Dolls of Nations to color, 10 inches] gh, drawn from the above set, for - 6c 
Black battens, Figures, Signs, etc., 4inches high, name any you want, 50 for - - 0 
Blue Carbon Paper for tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 inches a - 10¢c 
Onion Skin Tracing Paper, 17x22 inches, very transparent, 12 sheets for - 


- - Me 

Guramed Stars; Dots; Hearts; Jacko’lantern; Turkey: Santa: Holly: Flag; Name any, box 10¢ 
Pictures, 16x20, brown or carbon-tone prints, Washington: Lincoln; 

‘ t at Twelve; Sistine Madonua; A:gelus; Gleaners: Wind Mill, for20c; 4for - 60¢ 


I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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(Continued from page 500) 


Yet — teacher says we all may bear 
A little torch of cheer, 

Which may help someone, even now, 
His boat to bravely steer. 
























Lights 


(A little Play) 








Child (as October) 
October said, “It is dark to-day, 
I will light my torches along the way.” 














Little children (lifting golden-rod high) 
Along the sod 
Flames golden-rod. 

















October 








‘It is cold and bleak,’”’ October said, 
“T will kindle my fires, cheery and red.’ 

















Little children (lifting cardinal-flowers) 
And in her bowers 
Blaze cardinal-flowers. 

















October 





October said, “‘So gray the clouds, 
I must send out my pretty stars in crowds.” 














Little children (lifting asters high) 
On every height, 
Gleam asters bright. 




















(Artificial flowers may be used, of course.) 















Milkweed Babies 
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October Sunshine 
Mary ELLERTON 
A tingle in the air so clear, 
That’s how we know October’s here. 
A golden bloom on peach and pear, 
And sunshine, sunshine everywhere. 


A whirl of leaves, a golden haze, 

The woods with sunset tints ablaze, 
What makes October’s days so fair ? 
There’s sunshine, sunshine everywhere! 


Little Star 
E. H. CHESTERFIELD 
What makes you shine so bright, 
Wee, twinkling eye? 
What are you smiling at, 
There in the sky? 


Can you see everything ? 
Can you see me? 

Can you see bird and beast? 
Flower and tall tree ? 


Do you stay there all night, 
While the world sleeps ? 
Till the pale morning light 

O’er the sky creeps? 


God’s candle fixed in Heaven, 
That’s what you are! 

I know who placed you there, 
Tiny, wee star. 





NETTIE CHRISTINE SCHNEIDER 
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Typewrite Your 
Lesson Papers 


examination papers and other work of this kind. 
Don’t be a writing drudge. No longer necessary 
to pay $50 to $:00 for a dependable typewriter. 
The Bennett $18 Typewriter does same work as 
more expensive machines. Even more durable, 
because so simple. Other machines have 1700 
to 3700 parts— the Bennett only 250 —hence its 
$:8 price. All important improvements. Ideal 
for your use, because compact and light. Used 
on any stand or table. ‘Weighs but 44 lbs. 
Easily carried. Let us prove its efficiency to you 
by sending it on our “ money-back-unless-satis- 
fied-guaranty.” Write for catalogue. 
&.K.M, BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. 
366 Broadway, New York 
Live Agents Wanted 


FREE CATALOGS 


TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 

















A handsomely illustrated catalog containing 
a complete list at wholesale prices on Busy 
work, Kindergarten material, and a hundred 
and one things which a teacher needs in her 
daily work. 


Send to-day —a post card will bring it. 


NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
717 HENNEPIN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KIN DERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our lar and successful 
Home Kindergarten Course; also aboutthe 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
- Ly oo ber , t- Campbell, Principal 

of our Norma partm ent. 

Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds oj teachers} 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 
250 page rae Aa Write to-day 
HOME CORR NDENCE SCHOOL 

. 551 Sorinofield, Wess. 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enab 
‘ou to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
is profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 




















BOOKS 


PLaymInc ScHoot. DIALOGUE STORIES 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS. By Mara L. 
Pratt Chadwick. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco: Educational Publish- 
ing Company. 

The charm of Mrs. Chadwick’s stories 
for little children is well known to every 
primary teacher. These dialogues for very 
little readers are just what teachers of first 
grades need at this season. ‘The stories are 
short, contain only a single idea and are 
already ‘“‘dramatized,” a great advantage 
to the busy teacher. The stories are 
printed in large type and attractively illus- 
trated. 


Wuat THE Picrurrs Say— AN’ ART 
Reaper. By Maud Moore. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Educational 
Publishing Company. 

All primary teachers know the value of 
pictures as a basis for sense training, lan- 
guage work and reading. Not all teachers 
know how to use their pictures to the best 
advantage or what p.ctures to select for 
the purpose. To help them in both tasks 
Miss Moore, who is supervisor of primary 
schools in Canton, Ohio, has prepared this 
book, which may be used first in the sense 
training and language lessons, and later as 
a supplementary reader. The pictures 
comprise many of Millet, Bonheur, Land- 
seer, Holmes, etc. They are printed on 
heavy buff paper, suitable for mounting, 
if the teacher wishes, and the text, which 
is written in the simplest language, is 
printed in very large, heavy type. The 
book is interspersed with charming verses. 


ScHoot AGRICULTURE. By Milo N. 
Wood. New York: Orange Judd Company. 

Interest in agriculture is increasing by 
leaps and bounds and the schools are hardly 
keeping pace with public sentiment on the 
subject. This book will prove a valuable 
manual for any teacher who is trying to 
teach the subject in a really sensible and 
practicable fashion. The lessons are care- 
fully outlined and delightfully illustrated. 


WiirAms’s CHoice LITERATURE. Com- 
piled and arranged by Sherman Williams. 
Chief of School Libraries Division, New 
York State Education Department. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 


Book One, 144 pages. Price, 22 cents. 
Book Two, 160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Book Three, 192 pages. Price, 28 cents. 
Book Four, 256 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Book Five, 320 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Book Six, 400 pages. Price, 45 cents. 
Book Seven, 512 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


This new series provides a complete 





toc. Money back if not .satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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Arithmetic 
Supplementary Leaflets 
(eraded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
10 cents for sample, stating grade. 

The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department P 











course of supplementary reading for the 
first eight school years, Book Seven being 
intended for the seventh and eighth years. 
The material has been selected and arranged 
with great care, and will train children to 
love good literature. Each selection is not 
only a school-room classic, but is well worth 
reading for its own sake, and will interest 
the pupil. Much space is devoted to 

try, especially in the lower books. Many 
of the selections are particularly suitable for 
memorizing, while others are especially 
adapted for the cultivation of visualization 
and of expressive reading Others are use- 
ful in connection with language work. The 
illustrations are unusually attractive. Foot- 
notes are given in connection with many 





] WHAT WILL YOU DO 
WHEN TOO OLD TO TEACH? 


That day surely comes. Teachers are put in the 
“old fogy ” class all too soon. Important to increase 
salaries rapidly as possible to lay aside sufficient for 
arainyday. Great agricultural awakening demands 
more teachers who can teach real agriculture, and at 
increased salaries. 


STUDY AGRICULTURE BY MAIL 


At home. Make spare time count this winter. 
Our Teachers’ Course in Agriculture is your oppor- 
tunity. FACULTY of leading experts from Best 
Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations, De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United States and 
Workers in Public School Extension work. Course 
for Rural, Graded, High School Teachers, Princi- 
paks, and Superintendents, who want to supervise 
properly. 

ourse also fits for actual farming—offers safe 
way out for the teacher—man or woman— when 
too old to teach but far too young to die. Prepare 
now. Also courses in all lines for actual farmers 
and prospective farmers. If interested in increasing 
our income, write for our Free B — “How to 
ake the Farm Pay More.” 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 
303 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. sous maties 


* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Eatertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reporte, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Dra Stencils, 
Papers, Stare, Fostooning, Drepery, Flags, Bama, 
pers, , Fe . pery, . 
wing Silkette, Needles, Golesora, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


Sample Card (Reduced Size) 






































to — too —two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was —— far —— 
walk. 

Those children are —— | 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, ‘ 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your | 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, 











ALPHABET CARDS 
Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. Heav 
cardboard, assorted colors. aso cards (soo letters) 
in envelope. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 
Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
domi wi diff combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 250 cards. Assorted colors’ 
in envelope. 500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action 
and designed to aid in teaching actien drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 

Set I The Action of Little Men. 

“II The Action of the Deer. 

“ III The Action of the Horse. 

“ IV The Action of the Dog. 





, 30 conks per set, 


Educational Publishing Company 

















of the authors, calling attention to some of 
their best works. 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Address Eptror, Primary EpucaTIOoN, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Know Thyself 


A certain superintendent in Pennsylvania issues self-grading 
certificates to his teachers. The cards present a list of quali- 
fications, allowing twenty per cent for personality, fifteen per 
cent for scholarship, and so on. The teacher is advised to 
examine herself carefully and conscientiously, and if she 
finds that she falls below fifty per cent, to abandon teaching 
for the sake of herself and of the children. This is a novel 
idea that we might all adopt with profit in September, 
especially those of us who have been teaching several years, 
and who are in danger of falling into routine. Too much self- 
examination is good for nobody, but the command, ‘“‘ Know 
thyself,” is binding on everyone except fools and idiots, and 
such a self-searching as these cards suggest might set our feet 


in a new direction this fall, to the lasting benefit of ourselves 
and our classes. 


The Larger View 


It is somewhat surprising, in talking with teachers of graded 
schools, to find how little interest they take in the work of 
grades other than their own. The country teacher, with 
every grade from the first to the eighth to teach, although at 
some disadvantage, is able to view the child’s school career 
as a whole and to form a more just estimate of the importance 
of this or that portion of it. The grade teacher, whose whole 
outlook is focused on the fifth year or the third year, is apt to 
have an exaggerated sense of its importance, if she does not 
indeed, regard it as the only period in the whole school course 
when the child has a chance to learn anything. This attitude 
may perhaps arise from a too delicate sense of duty, but what- 
ever the reason or whatever the course of study, a teacher 
should have sufficient judgment to refrain from teaching more 
than the particular set of children can assimilate and have faith 
in the ability of the succeeding teacher to make good their 
deficiencies. This is not a plea for shirking, but only for 
making haste slowly where common sense tells us to do so. 
The president of Oberlin once told a student that when God 
wished to make an oak he took a hundred years, but when he 
wished to make a squash he took six months. Our schools 


turn out too many squashes. Let us think more about the 
oaks this year. 





What the Country Needs 


A great deal is being done to-day for city children in the 
matter of playgrounds and directed games. We are fully 
alive to the value of play and the necessity of overseeing and 
directing such activities in crowded city schools. We are 
not so alive to the fact, however, that country children need 
the stimulus of play, as much, perhaps more, than children in 
towns. We have taken it for granted that country boys and 
girls, who are free to roam where they will, already know 
more about games than their teachers and need no instruction 
in such matters One need not teach long in the country to 
find that this idea is mistaken. As a rule the social instincts 
of rural children are painfully undeveloped and, living as they 
do in isolated homes, they have very little knowledge of games 
that demand team work or interplay of ideas. For this very 


reason the country teachers ought to give much thought ar 
study to the subject. Since there ig, usually little difficul 
in finding a place to play, the country teacher has less excu: 
than the urban for neglecting the duty. The games eal 
be of a kind that will countcract <the slow and rather 
clumsy movements induced by farm labor, and that wi! 
bring the children into good-natured rivalry. In the city 
hundred things tend to keep theschildren alert and quick 
sight and movement; there is little except games to supx 
induce this quickness in the country child. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that play in the country is no 
so much to promote health as to develop the higher soci 
instincts, to introduce another :powerful centripetal factor 
into country life which will tend to counteract the expulsive 
features which have been so actively depopulating our rur 
districts. The country child does not play enough. His 
repertoir of games is surprisingly small and inadequate. |i 
he would play more he would love the country better, see more 
beauty in it, feel the isolation less.” 





Children Catalogued 


Every child in the elementary city schools of the United 
States is to be card catalogued and a running history of his 
entire school career in the grades kept permanently on file, 
according to plans formulated by investigators whose report 
has been issued for free distribution by the United States Bu 
reau of Education. Some three hundred cities have alread 
begun to keep the cards. Eventually, it is anticipated, abou! 
six million pupils will be thus tabulated. 

With the new card-catalogue system in full operation 
throughout the country, definite and scientific answers can |\e 
made to a large number of questions the solution to whi h 
must now be guessed in large measure. How many times has 
a given child been detained in a grade? How many back 
ward, over-age, or retarded children are there in a given cit)’s 
schools? How does this showing compare with other citic-’ 
Does foreign birth affect progress? Ifso, how? Does kinder- 
garten training help a child through the grades? How docs 
absence from school affect progress? 

These and other like questions can be answered readily a 
accurately when the new cumulative card index, in whi 4 
every young American has his place, can be drawn upon for t!e 
information. 

The form of card contains the following entries, among 
others: Age of child; date of admission to school; grad:; 
days present; health; conduct; scholarship; place of birt: 
vaccinated; name and occupation of parent or guardian. 

As the child moves from grade to grade, or from building 
to building, the card containing his past record will follo 
him, as will also be the case even if he should move from o1 
city to another. In this way his entire past and present | 
school will be checked off against each other, point by poi! 
and year by year. 

In addition to introducing the cumulative index card as 
means of keeping the school history of every American child 
the committee of investigators has also drawn up a uniforn’ 
method of reporting fiscal statistics, so that costs may |! 
computed upon the same universal ‘basis 
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| CLEARED MY FACE OF 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


| Destroyed the Blemish 
Never to Return 





Wonderful Discovery Free to All 


“Women who are despaising because they have tried 
all manner of things without success to remove a dis- 
figuring wth of any Sy Hair on face, neck or arms 
will be Gelighted to hear that a recognized chemist o 
standing has made eaten’ a new scientific method, whales 
“hairy arms can a thing of the past, and all 
disfiguring neck forever banished 
from sight. discovery 

ome, te chetend fine of Gases be meee. 
ae entirely cured my heavy growth, after 
had failed, by the use of This pon hg which was invented 
by a former Professor of Chemistry at the od pay College 
of Rugby. England, and who has received many degrees 
and titles for his learning. 





* I am sure that no matter how many things have failed 
—no matter how heavy the growth, no matter where it 
is —on the face, the neck or arms, or any other part of 
the bod this method may be relied upon to actually 
destroy hair so it will not return, as I myself found.” 

This is the glad message of Mrs. Kathryn B. Jenkins, 
a prominent society woman of Scranton, Pa., who resides 
at , fashionable Duckworth Apartments, in that city, 
and who has graciously allowed her experience and 
, to be published. 

In order that every sufferer in thi. country may receive 
the benefit, a free-gift package of the discovery that will 
enable you to get rid of your growth as if by magic will 
be sent free and without c 

If you are troubled with hair on the arms so that you 
are unable to wear short sleeves with*comiort; if you are 
afflicted with a growth of hair on the face or on the neck 
which interferes with your peace of mind and spoils your 
feminine appearance, send your name (please state 
whether Mrs. or Miss) and py with four cents in 
stamps for return to Elinor Chapelle, Sec’y, 480 W. D., 
Delta Street, Providence, R. I 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLA YS: Songs, P i Songs, Shadow 
ae Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
is, etc. ay yO FY ye 















T. 5. DENISON aco. Dept. 67, 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 
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no matter i live. No need maeenes aswith 
list of word to confuse. 
ONLY a CHARACTERS to learn on gos have the 
¥ (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
The best system for 
ict ro wom other stems. Our Our graduates hold 
daily as er sy: 

tions everywhere. Send to-day aetna, 

high-grade .- ony oe 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
923 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, lll. 
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BOOKS 


Brooks’s ENGLISH CoMPosITION, Book 
Two. By Stratton D. Brooks, President 
University of Oklahoma, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. ‘Cloth, 
12m0, 432 pages. Price, $1.00. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

Intended for the third and fourth years 
in secondary schools, and treating of the 
four forms of discourse — narration, de- 
scription, exposition, and argumentation — 
in a comprehensive manner. It includes 
a review of grammar, and chapters on 
poetry, the drama, essay, lyric, epic, and 
novel. Adequate attention is devoted to 
letter writing, and to short themes of various 
types, both oral and written. The student 
is taught to express his ideas with simplicity, 
accuracy, and fullness; to read critically, 
and to reason soundly. The principles 
treated in the text are illustrated by selec- 
tions from the best literature, and are after- 
wards applied in a carefully graded series 
of written themes, of which the subjects 
are based on the student’s personal ex- 
perience, general knowledge, and studies 
other than English, as well as on his reading 
and literature. This volume meets in every 
respect the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and of 
the New York State Academic Syllabus of 
IIo. 


TEACHING IMAGINATION 


Can imagination be taught? Sucha 
question is usually received with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and the poet, when view- 
ing this silent skepticism, feels as though 
he were getting back some of his own, writes 
T. Sharper Knowlson in the September 
Century, discussing ‘‘The Man of Imagina- 
tion in Business.’’ But I find the educa- 
tional psychologist is not at all averse to the 
idea of training the imagination. 

When I am asked to draw up a scheme 
for training the business imagination, I 
feel that the difficulty is not in the thing 
itself, but in its newness: as yet it is an 
untrodden field. Of this we may be 
sure, that, since the mind is a unity, no 
scheme such as the one suggested can 
deal with imagination alone; it will be 
concerned with the training of the senses, 
the evolution of a sound judgment, the 
accumulation of facts, the discipline of ex- 
perience, and the growth of a determined 
will. Imagination in the larger sense is 
in danger of being forgotten in modern 
schools of commerce, though happily this 
is by no means true of all. You cannot put 
Soul into a curriculum, but you must have 
it all the same, otherwise the student’s brain 
becomes a sponge for absorbing figures, 
facts, and science. A Danish professor, 
when asked what he taught his agricultural 
‘students, replied, “‘I teach them the import- 
ance of Denmark.” It was the professor’s 
method of saying he taught imagination. 


THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE 
ROYAL DISEASE 


Sudden changes of weather are especially 
trying, and probably to none more so than 
to the scrofulous and consumptive. The 
progress of scrofula during a normal Octo- 
ber is commonly great. There is probably 
not a city or town where Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely 
eradicating scrofula, which is almost as 
serious and as much to be feared as its near 
relative — consumption. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 


builds up the whole system. 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


PREPARE TO EARN MORE MONEY 


Carnegie College is one of the oldest, largest, and best 
known Home Study institutions in the United States. 

The College will grant a limited number of “Special 
Tuition Scholarships” this year to those who are the 
first to make ap ication. 

These “Scholarships” offer a grand opportunity to 
those who desire to prepare for county or state examina- 
tions, and secure higher grade certificates and higher 
salaries, for next year. 


ADVANCED POSITIONS 

Our courses prepare not only for advanced positions 
as teachers, high school principals, school superinten- 
dents, book-keepers, and stenographers; but also for 
examinations for Civil Service positions, admission to 
practice law, and licensed engineers. Students have over 
100 branches from which to select. Write for our com- 
plete “Law Course.” The work is all done by corre- 
spondence at your home and during your spare time. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ENROLL 
Ambitious and progressive teachers will enroll now. 
We want to hear at once from every teacher who is am- 
bitious to advance and who wants a better position for 
next year. Simply send your name and address. Write 
to us to-day; to-morrow may be too late. For “ Special 
Tuition Scholarship” and full information, address 


CARNECIE COLLEGE, No. 19 DEPOT STREET, ROGERS, 0. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 


nell and leading colleges. 
Academic ratery, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal and Coot Socios Separemests 
Preparation for College, —- 
and Civil a q-"-"O" 





‘ 


Prof. Genung 

English to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














you consider the influence, for 
HEN good or bad, the lead pencil has 


on the handwriting of the child; 


you consider the waste incident 
/HEN to use of the cheap, ungraded 


lead pencil; 


THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY and 


ask their advice. t us know for what purpose you 
want the mcil, and we agree to provide THE 
PENCIL AT FITS. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary) 
Methods, ieldingCourss and Methods, 
Nature Study and Fho- 
netics, taught by Dr. A a. Nrcameety, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds oj teachers 
Dr. yy ~ oe to secure r-: congenial posttions enc 
yetter 250 oa free. rite to-day. 

we HOME CORRES DENCE SCHOOL 

Dep Springfield, Mase. 






























Complete Scholarship 
ant FREE 


ART 





Dyes 
Write 1 and in your time. 
a at once for beautifull illus- 
and full explanation of 
cates Offer % This offer is limited to 
« Sow in ensh tecaltty « a ee " Bo write today. 
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Aytymn 
May GILLINGTON (Mrs. G. F. Byron) ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG 
Moderato. Lively 






1 ‘Hey for the Au-tumn so jol - ly and blithe! *Hey for the sound of the sic - kle and scythe! 
2 Down on the riv - er the yel - low leaves float, "“Drift- ing a -long by the side of our _ boat; 
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‘Down in the wheat-field the sheaves we must bind, ‘Leavy - ing some ears for the 
BSlow - ly we row. by the reeds and the sedge, Pluck - ing for - get - me - nots 
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a - coms in doz - ens come clat - ter ’- mg down, And ‘high in the ap - ple- tree 
hounds close be - hind him.— for hunt - ing’s be - gun! “And Oo - ver the stub - ble the 
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gai - ly we mount, 8And shake down such num - bers as no one can count. The 


shots ech - o fast, BAnd iit tle brown rab- bits come scur - ry - ing past. The 
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scents are so sweet and the sun is so warm, The world is so calm ere the win- ter - ly storm; The 
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leaves are so red and the sky is so clear, Oh, *Au-tumn’s the bon-~ ni - est time of the year! 


—— 
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DIRECTIONS 

First Verse 9 Hands clasped on a level with chin, head thrown back, smiling. 
1 Wave caps or hats aloft with right hand, smiling. 

2 Action of mowing with sickles (short and sharp) ateach accented Second tty 


‘\ 


beat in bar. 10 Point downwards with right hand. 
3 Stooping over, action, as though binding sheaves. 11 Move right hand very slowly from right to left, on a level with 
4 Point and look backwards over right shoulder. hips, fingers pointing downward. 
5 Point up as at hedge with first fingers of left hand. 12 Imitate action of rowing. 
6 Both hands raised and brought sharply downwards together. 13 Point sharply sideways with left hand, and turn head. 
7 Point high with right hand. 14 Right hand toshoulder, and left hand in advance of it, as though 
8 Both hands thrown up together, palms up, as though to catch firing a gun. 

apples. 15 Point rapidly from left to right, looking down. 


(From “Action Songs,’ Book I., by May Gillington and Annie E. Armstrong. Published by J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., London.) 





Grasshopper I have nothing to eat. 
Game of Ant and Grasshopper Gi WET aid nas do all seams? 
L. RountTREE SMITH Grasshopper Oh, I danced and played ail summer. 
(Book rights reserved) Ant I guess you will have to dance and play all winter too. 
(The children stand in two lines facing each other. They ©00d-bye! 
choose an Ant and a Grasshopper. The Ant goes back and (The Ant runs away and back again into the circle, and wakes 
forth from one to another across the line and pretends to store all up, singing any pretty little winter song. The Grasshopper 
food away in each one’s hand. The Grasshopper hops up and runs to his seat and is out of the Game.) 
down, and in and out between the lines. They pause.) 


Grasshopper Why do you work so hard all summer, little 





Ant? Autumn 
Ant I am storing food away for winter; I have no time Mauve M. GRANT 
to play. T i : 
Grasshopper How foolish you are to work always! You — roahing wendleed Sela ata. 
had better play as I do. The hoar frost glistens in the morn, 
(The children suddenly raise their arms and lower them Like wigwams stand the shocks of corn. 
Saying) 
Winter is coming, ha! ha! ho! ho! The dry leaves rustle everywhere, 
Down fall the flakes of feathery snow! The bonfire smoke is in the air, 
, The night grows long, and short the day 
(They al sit down and od garg The birds have all gone far away, 
Grasshopper How cold it is! I am so hungry. And the winds sing a song, so loud and ‘lear, 


Ant 1am sorr” for you. “The happy Autumn-time is here!” 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards andgach 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellengct 





*““THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS’ AGENGY scuisetraptuto sam ciate arcane 





os ions, ho Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu: ’ 
$1000, “ae 5 oi "9650, y hy Lang Ee , Music, Governeases, $600, Drawing, £9800. 
Deaseite Science, $700. Kindergarten, Soin, $1 , Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, 


NOAH EONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, * Syracuse, N. Y. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. * 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after a BF DRILL COURSE b by mail. 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all s: 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


We prepare for any cer- 
ubjects for civil service, kinder- 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


AN AGENCY race ir tronerion to ite 
fou aboat them ane © Silene ie cctcee 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


—=BREWE 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


i Toe, § TORE IL DING CHICAGO 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % S25°S%5ston ox 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
It is alway< wise to have “a friend at the Court of Caesar.” 


The Northwestern "XtteR 





HARLAN N. Y. 











Register Now! 





§ 310-311 Providence Buildin 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Our Calls for Teachers 


are Mainly from 
the North a: 





West 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 


NorMAL SCHOOLS 

Fali River wants a Normal School, 
though Massachusetts already has ten State 
Normal Schools! ‘The Massachusetts State 
Board of Education suggested that the 
Framingham Normal School be hereafter 
exclusively devoted to the work of training 
teachers for the household arts subject. 
The Alumnz are protesting against such a 
change. It is apparent, however, that ten 
Normal Schools in a state the size of Massa- 
chusetts must mean an almost senseless 
duplication of courses and that specializa- 
tion will come in due time. 


MASSACHUSETTS AT THE FRONT 


It would take a book to describe the daily 
advances Massachusetts is making in pro- 
viding for up-to-date education. Some laws 
recently enacted are here given: 

Public Money for Playgrounds: 
Approved April 20, 1911 — Section r- 
School Committees in cities and towns may 
expend money, as it is now expended for 
public school purposes, for the supervision 
of playgrounds and games on land under 
their control and for equipment thereof. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on its 
passage. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NURSES 


Chapter LXXII. — Section 1. Towns are 
hereby authorized to appropriate annually 
a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars 
for the employment of district or other 
nurses. The said sums may be expended 
directly by the town through its Selectmen, 
or under the direction of the Board of Healt! 
when authorized so to do by the Selectmen 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 


DEFINING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


An absolute necessity for advancement in 
technical education is a definition of term 
that we may know what we want when w 
ask our legislatures for appropriations 
Whole Number 3, Bulletin of the Board o! 
Education, Appendix I of “The Acts o} 
1911,” Chapter 471, defines the term 
“vocational education,” ‘‘industrial edu 
cation,” “agricultural education,” ‘house 
hold arts education,” “independent indus 
trial education,” etc. The need for defini 
tion has been acute and it is probable tha‘ 
the Massachusetts standards will serve fos 
all the New England States. So, if we are 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 





ACENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S$. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO — 

Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 

carefully revised. 
Sent. free. 


Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


advocating practical training, we will finc 
Bulletin 3 helpful. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN HOME AND 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Before the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Mary D. Phillips, Principal, 
gave a detailed account of the work of 
Branch Avenue School in training foreign 
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children for American citizenship. Her 
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oards andgachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful. business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 8 





y excellentaachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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subject was “The/School and the Foreign 
Home.” With characteristic good sense, 
Miss Phillips has refused to accept for the 
school work any costly equipment. All the 
utensils used in the housework and cooking 
classes are such as the children themselves 
use in their own homes and are purchased 
at five and ten cent stores. The materials 
for cooking are selected with care, that 
only such sums be expended as are expended 
in the homes. All the home activities, 
sewing, laundering, cooking, bed-making, 
cleaning furniture, repairing, even furniture 
making are taught. The boys are trained 
to help in the heavy housework, they handle 
the tubs and wringer on wash day and help 
with wood and coal. Miss Phillips re- 
fuses a gas stove because the children in 
her building generally have at home only 
a gas plate. She uses a coal-burning range, 
such as is found in the homes of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The cooking class provides a daily lunch 
for ten teachers and two helpers at a cost to 
the teachers of eleven cents a day. Boys 
and girls are taught mending and patching. 
The girls then make every article used in 
the home that can be made on the sewing 
machine. The boys learn to construct such 
small articles of furniture as book-cases and 
“cold box” which hangs outside the window 
and serves as a refrigerator. Miss Phillips 
made the interesting statement that the 
foreigner is a natural saver. What he 
needs to be taught is how much he can 
afford to spend, because the American 
standard of living is the first requisite of 
American citizenship. 

She was followed by Alma L. Bannon, 
Principal of Broad Street School, Central 
Falls, whose paper on School-room Spirit 
from the Standpoint of Personal Responsi- 
bility, was excellently phrased and inspir- 
ing. By example and illustration, Miss 
Bannon showed how the ideals of industry, 
loyalty, reverence for law, and civic interest 
become concrete realities under the influ- 
ence of whole hearted, earnest teachers. 
A square deal for the pupils, intelligent 
sympathetic interest in their experiences, 
wise adaptation of subject matter to the 
pupils’ material and ethical interests, and a 
happy, helpful spirit on the part of the 
teacher, were among the suggestions offered 
as likely to promote true school spirit. 


CHILDREN ON THE STREETS 


“The greatest percentage of boys and 
girls who are brought before the courts for 
delinquency, owe their waywardness to the 
education they have received on the streets 
at night.” 

— Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Mention has. been made in this column 
of attempts made by many cities to provide 
meeting places and social opportunities for 
the children. Information on this subject 
will be acceptable and may aid every 
teacher to help keep her children off the 





EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Formerly EDUCATORS EXCHANGE. Established 1897 


101i TREMONT ST., .x,. BOSTON, MASS. 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 














This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE ACENCY FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


A ea Sh, uli Teasers fr ove 
SENS SO ee = > mt of school work, throughout ti 
or €. sare er _ m West. Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and 
Ro ata IMT ] 1A ef BELAY §o2 Promotion,” with laws of certification. of 
‘ j : teachers, free to members or sent postpaid for fifty 
VO tan AL La die da neta) nts in stamps. Write us to-day. 
WM. RUFFER, A.B., Manager. 











It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





PACI FIC TEACHERS’ 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 


ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
AGENCY etent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 





Recommends college and nor- 


“=: Pratt Teachers’ Agency Asses = 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INCTDIICTORC’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





The Schermerhornm Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor ° -e 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


The Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency 


S. J. RACE, Manager 
327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Is the best medium through which to secure choice, high-salaried positions 
in the Northwestern States. 

Is conducted by experienced business men and educators. 

Has as regular patrons the best schools in the Northwest and West. 

Has been remarkably suecessful in placing its candidates. 

Returns fee where we fail to satisfy. 


Write to-day for full information. Speak of your education and experience. 











DO YOU WANT TO TEACH ART BETTER? Do you want to prepare for 
examinations for higher certificates, or to develop ability in drawing and appreciation of art 
for your own sake? The New Elementary Course offered by the Non-Resident department 
of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art teaches Drawing, Color, and Design. 
Practical Courses under the direction of Henry Turner Bailey, Frank A. Parsons and Bonnie 
E. Snow. Write at Once to 





Streets. What are you doing to save your 
children ? 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar, 2237 Broadway, New York 
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ZEsop’s Fables—Paper Cutting 
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An ox was drinking water by the roadside. 
He was very thirsty. 

He did not look to see where he was going. 

He set his foot upon a little frog and crushed 
him. 

_ The little brothers and sisters of the frog 
ran to tell their mother. 

“QO mother!” cried the little frogs, “a 
great creature came down to the pond to drink. 
He stepped his great foot on our baby frog 
and killed him.” 

“How big was the creature?” asked the 
mother; “was he as big as this?” and she 


began to puff herself up as big as she could. 


“© bigger! a thousand times bigger!”’ cried 


the little frogs. 


“As big as this?” asked the mother frog, 
making herself a little bigger. 

“O bigger!” a hundred times bigger!”’ cried 
the little frogs. 

“As big as this?” asked the mother frog, 
making herself bigger still. 

“O bigger! ten times bigger!” cried the 
little frogs again. 

“As big as this?”’ gasped the mother frog, 
trying to make herself even bigger still. 

But before the little frogs could answer, 
And before the 


frog doctor could be found, she was dead. 


over she rolled in a fit. 
A victim, you see, to her own foolishness in 


trying to be bigger than she ever was meant to 


be. 
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READERS 


Recent Adoptions 


United States Government Schools. 
State of Kansas. 

State of Montana - Supplementary 
City of Washington, D. ( 


Supt. E. B. Waker, Puyallup, Wash. 

We have been using the Wooster Readers in our 
schools for the past two years and I find them eminently 
satisfactory to both teachers and pupils hey are —<< 54) 
well adapted for the development of good expressional Sy M7 ] Bx KB 
reading. We are obtaining splendid results from their iS \ and We 
ise in our schools. 

Supt. Frep Graretman, Chokio, Minn. 

Your Readers, which we have now used for a few 
weeks, are easily the best I have ever seen, and I can 
not praise them too much, as they fill a long-felt need, 6 cups 1 dish 
giving practical useful reading. ps 
Emma Gertrupe Leak, Prin. State Normal Training 

School, Maryville, Mo. 

I want to tell you how much we appreciate the 4 forks 3 men 
Wooster Primers and Readers, for the clear print, at- 3 forks 
tractive, well-selected. well-graded material, and help- — . 
ful illustrations. Only an experienced teacher could 
have put so many strong features in one set of books 


4+ men 


6 2 
Price Post. 1 
~_ 

Wooster Primer (Industrial) 112 pp. .25 
Wooster First Reader — = 
Wooster Second Reader 160 > 
Wooster Third Reader 224" ; 08 
Wooster Fourth Reader 320 “ 45 10 


WOOSTER & CO., 2457 


1 cup 6 dishes 


PRACTICAL BOOKS GIVE PRACTICAL 
RESULTS TO ALL 


WOOSTER PRIMER AND ” aapeon vi. WOOSTER ARITHMETICS 


Recent Adoptions 


United States Government Schools, 
State of Kansas 

State of Montana 

City of Washington, D. ¢ 

Seven cities in Missouri. 

Ten cities in Minnesota. 


One County in Missouri Four cities in Wisconsin. 
Two cities in Missouri <> ; and SS are Fifteen cities in Jowa. 
e. <y 


o. Supt. E. Rossman, Chamberlain, S. D. 


In my experience I have never used any Arithmetic 


@ F & that will compare with yours for getting practical 
Fin VE are — results. 


upt. Cora Earriy, Grant City, Mo. 
Your Arithmetics are giving excellent results in our 


ADD— ORAL AND COPY WORK chools. 


. : . . 

¥ spoons 2 knives Supt. J. E. Roperts, Stevens Point, Wis. 

2 spoons 5 knives I used your Arithmetics in low ind am just putting 
- as them in here 

4 girls 5 clocks 


, Miss Harris, Teacher, Washington, D. C. 
2 girls 1 clock 


I consider your Arithmetics the only Arithmetic we 
have ever had in our school They get practical re 
sults, and the pupils understand and like the work 

Price Post 

Wooster Arithmetic Book I ‘ ( 

(For Grade 1) 
Wooster Arithmetic Book IT 


Wooster Fifth Reader 416“ -50 .12 took T Part of two pages reducec (For Grade and 


Samples sent to Superintendents and Teachers at half price and postage. 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








GOLD NUGGETS 
LITERATURE 


Selected and Graded by ALFRED O. TOWER, A.M. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED AT LAST! 
No More Hunting for Poems Worth Memorizing 





These poems have been selected with greatest care 
both in regard to authorship and literary quality. They 
are strictly graded by years and terms, and relate to 
subjects that interest and inspire the child mind. 

The words to the best National Songs and Folk Songs 
are also included in the gradation of each year. There 
is not a poor poem in the list. 

Each book contains directions for the teaching of the 
poems. 


PUBLISHED IN THREE BOOKS 
Book I Grades I—ll Price 30 cents, postpaid 
Book Il “« IV—VI . as 
Book Ill “ Vil—iIx * = = ¥s 


BrookiYn, N. Y., August 5, ro12 
Mr. Atrrep O. Tower, A.M. 

Dear Sir: -1 have examined your three volumes of “Gold Nuggets 
of Literature” and am greatly pleased with them. ‘The poems you have 
selected for memorizing by the. pupils of the schools under your care, and 
schools generally, are all of genuine worth, selected from the very best 
authors. Each one is adapted to help in the making of character, and to 
make of the mind a treasure house for future use. AS one who has been 
an educator and lecturer for years, I heartily commend these valuable 
books, and rejoice in the good they cannot fail to accomplish. 

EvizasetH W. GREENWOOD 
World's Evanelist —“World’s and N: ational Supt. Evangelistic Depart- 
ment, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” Lecturer upon rs and 
other themes, and former Supt. of Scientific Instruction, N.Y.W.C.T.U. 


_ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














ART READER 


JUST PUBLISHED 


WHAT THE PICTURES SAY 
By Maup Moore 





Superintendent of Primary Education, Canton, Ohio 
Beautifully illustrated with full-page half-tones. Text and 
illustrations printed on tinted paper 


All teachers of the lower primary grades find most of their 
little people quite immature, and that their senses have not 
been cultivated or developed. The pictures upon which the 
lessons in this book are based, are used in sense-training 
work, a full, explanatory outline for which is given by the 
author in her “ Note to the Teacher.” 

This sense-training so develops the children that by the 
time the teacher is ready to read the book, they will be so 
enthusiastic upon the subject of pictures that they will be 
delighted to read about them. 

The pictures, selected as appealing especially to children, 
are by Millet, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur and other noted 
artists. 

Many people from all over the country have written Miss Moore com 


plimenting her on her new book, among the letters being one from Mis 
Eleanor C. Howe, a former primary teacher of Chicago, who says: 


“Dear Miss Moore: How beautiful it is—the new book, What the 
Pictures Say.’ Miss Moore, I would like to reach out over the miles and 
sh ake hands with you. 

were a mother in Canton and had children in the primary grades 
I would immediately go to the supervisor and thank her for making it 
sossible for children to be taught thus early to know and to love the 
best in art. 

Many chiidren who read this book will see the originals as a result of 
the reading. I am sure of this, Miss Moore. My desire to ‘see’ came 
down through the years and was largely the result of my childhood training. 

am glad to have seen the book. 
‘With best wishes I am sincerely 


“ELEANOR C, HOWE.’ 
176 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Pears’ 


“A shining coun- 


* ‘> 


Art Paste 


Is indispensable where a strong, 


9 : 
tenance 1S pro- clean and quick-sticking adhesive is 


demanded. Made from clear white 9 
dextrine. Free from acids of any 4@ 
kind. Positively will not discolor. * 


duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 
white and natural. 


‘ Art Paste 












Is put, up in the convenient Pin Tubes, ™ 
Jars and Stone Crocks. If your dealer cannot supply, 
write our nearest store or office. 


Den Ion Alan ufaelu ving Sa 


THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis © 
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Here is the most helpful single volume that 
a teacher of first or second grade can buy 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK 


By MARY F. LEDYARD 
AND 
BERTHA H. BRECKENFELD 


Matchless for the complexion 




















A book that ‘‘really deals with the actual handwork problem 
of to-day—the establishment of the vital relations possible with 
the other school “work.” 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK correlates handwork with 
other studies in a practical and systematic manner. Its text tells 
the teacher what to do each day, and its pictures show her how to doit. The arrangement of its pages is 
unique and forms a feature found in no other similar book. 
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Dr. E. C. Moore, Department of Education, Yale University, says: ‘‘ Manual work offers the largest 
opportunities for profitable instruction. _ It imparts dexterity and skill. It brings the joy of successful 
doing. . . . It has come into education to stay, and to expand and grow into larger usefulness than it 
now supplies.” 





PRIMARY MANUAL. WORK will help your efforts to expand and grow into this “larger usefulness.’ 


Send your name and address on a postal jor miniature sample pages 
and the opinions of other educators who have examived this book. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES Co. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 




















